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THE INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARAMOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS OF STATE POLICY. 
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A Bejoinder From Mr. Barbrey, of Sampson. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I have had the heaviest fight of 
my farm life. ‘Gen. Green”’ attacked 
me early in the season, and knowing 
that a big huckleberry crop would 
hinder any recruiting of forces, he 
refused to surrender, and I will con- 
fess that he is victor. But for this 
I would have replied to Prof. Massey 
before. 

His reply was able and instructive, 
as his writings always are. I have 
the utmost confidence in his ability, 
and ordinarily would not think of 
pitting myself against him in an ar- 
gument wherein principles of science 
are involved ; and in my reference to 
his communication to the Southern 
Planter, I did it not for the sake of 
criticism, nor was there any egotism 
init. There is no grounds for any. 

But I thought, and still think, that 
there is much involved in, it, and I 
wanted further discussion of the 
subject of curing and feeding pea 
yine hay. He is mistaken in assum- 
ing that I did not have a balanced 
ration. The statement that I had 
good results from the use of good, 
well-cured hay necessarily implies 
that the ration was ‘balanced ;”’ 
that the proper proportions between 
the nitrogenous and carbonaceous 
fats of the feed were used. Then, it 
is not to be supposed that in chang- 
ing from the good to the damaged 
hay, the balance was lost, except so 
far as the nutritive value of the hay 
was lessened. As to this I was pre- 
pared for it and as early as I discov- 
ered any bad effect I increased the 
quantity of corn, which had been 
lessened while using the good hay in 
order to ‘‘balance’’ it. The same 
quantity of well cured corn fodder 
was used in both cases as was used 
when feeding corn and fodder only. 
Still, the results were bad. For- 
tunately, the supply of this was not 
large and gave out about the time 
that I decided that the ‘‘damage’’ to 
the hay did the mischief. Nor did 
the evil effects cease when the hay 
was gone, for it was eight or nine 
months before it left the horse’s sys- 
tem, and he refused to respond to 
the very best of feeding, and even 
medication. 

The point I wish to make is this: 
Damaged pea vine hay will injure 
horses, however well the ration may 
be “balanced,’? and regardless of 
what is employed to balance it! 
Prof. Massey admits that damaged 
hay should not be used, but seeming- 
ly knocks the props from under my 
position by stating that he can cure 
pea vine hay as easily as any other 
hay. My confidence in his veracity 
is not less than my admiration of his 
ability; therefore, I must try to be- 
lieve that he can. (Doubtless he 
Possesses better facilities than the 
average farmer.) But the case as- 
Sumes a feature something like this: 
In time of the War of the Rebellion 
there lived in Western North Caro- 
lina an old woman who had the rep- 
Utation of making strong cloth. Her 
16-year-old son, who wore a pair of 
Pants, made of his mother’s cloth, 
was plowing a yoke of steers; the 
plow struck a stump, the stump split 
and both plow and boy passed 
through; but justat this time the 
stump closed and canght the seat of 
his pants. The boy used his lash 
and held on to the plow; the stump 
pulled up but the pants didn’t tear ; 
but it must have been a considerable 
‘train on his suspenders! I must 
try to believe that Prof. Massey can 
cure pea vine hay as easily and as 
Successtully as he can crab grass or 
other hay, but the failures on the 
Part of others to do so makes it a 
terrible strain on my credulity ! 

Very few farmers have more barn 
oom than is needed to hold corn, 
_ etc., and without shelter it is 
aoe means certain that the hay 
th free from mold. When it 
a be stacked it might be bes¢'to 

‘ Pointed stacks as recommended, 

y Mr. Merriam and. cure thoroughly 
before stacking. 

Ww. A. BaRmRey. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

Live stock receipts at the five prin- 
cipal markets of Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St, Louis, and 8t. 
Joseph during 1901 show remarkable 
gains over last year, both as regards 
April and the four months ending 
with April, the official receipts of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep in the four 
months just ended showing an in. 
crease of 359,417 head, as compared 
with the corresponding four months 
of 1900. The rise in the price of 
corn is pointed out as being largely 
responsible for this increased move- 
ment of live stock to market, it hav- 
ing become more profitable to sell 
corn at 25 per cent. above last year’s 
price than to keep the stock on such 
high-priced feed. 

COTTON CULTURE BECOMING POPULAR 
IN EUROPE. 

Consul Mahin, of Reichenberg, re- 
ports that it is intended this year to 
essay the cultivation of the cotton 
plant in Hungary. Itis said that it 
will ripen in the Southern part of 
that Kingdom, efforts to grow cotton 
in the lower provinces of Asiatic 
Russia, in the same latitude as Hun- 
grry, having been successful. It is 
probable that bounties will be paid 
the cotton planters, in keeping with 
Hungary’s liberal treatment of the 
founders of factories. More or less 
success is now attending the culture 
of cotton in Spain, southern Italy, 
Macedonia, and Malta. Consul 
Hughes at Coburg, attributes a nota- 
able increase in the cotton produc- 
tion of Russian middle Asia, Bok- 
hara and Khiva during 1900 to the 
use of fine American cotton seed. 

Extraordinary stories are coming 
in as to the 
PROFITS OF TRUCK FARMING IN THE 

SOUTH 
for Northern markets. The fertile 
peninsula which lies between the 
Cooper and Ashley rivers, of which 
Charleston, 8. C., is the apex, for in- 
stance, is divided up into little truck 
farms, which produce fruits, straw- 
berries and early vegetables for the 
Northern market. Train loads leave 
every day in the spring for Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and New York, 
and there are two lines of steamers 
sailing twice a week filled with gar- 
den truck, which sells at high prices. 
The farmers grumble about the 
freight rates, but nevertheless they 
do very well. One of them cleared 
$4,000 last year from his strawberry 
beds. One makes $10,000 a year 
from a little farm on which he grows 
lettuce, tomatoes, early peas and 
beans. Last year he cleared up 
$600 an acre. From his crop of 
cucumbers he received a revenue of 
$1,934; from his potatoes, turnips, 
beets and other stuff he got $4,732, 
and from his fruit $4,138. Another 
man gets from 10,000 to 15,000 quarts 
of strawberries an acre between 
April 15 and May 15, and selis them 
at a profit of 1 centa quart net. He 
has an orchard of 1,500 peach trees, 
which last year paid him an average 
of $6 a tree. His profits from truck 


gardening have averaged $125 an. 


acre for his fifty acres during the 
last ten years’ He is a Yankee, and 
plows deep. Similar stories come 
from all over the South. 

U. 8S. Consul John C. Covert, 
Lyons, France, in areport to the 
State Department, gives the follow- 
ing information in regard to 

AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 

FRANCE: 
Associations of farmers, called ‘‘syn- 
dicates agricoles,’’ have been organ- 
ized all over France since the passage 
of the law of March 21, 1884, their 


aim being to further the economic, 


industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural interests of their members and 
to attach the farmer more closely to 
the country. They are organized 
under a general law which authorizes 
any twenty persons of one trade, or 
of several similar trades, to combine 
in a society. The dues are fixed at 
from 10 cents to $1 per month. Ac- 
cording to the latest reports there 
are now in France, 2,067 societies of 
farmers with 512,794 members. 
These societies are combined in ten 
unions which have representatives 


ment of Agriculture and party have 
returned from 


A TRIP IN THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


The trip was to observe the coun- 
try with the view of including it in 
the proposed National Park for the 
protection of forests, the preserva- 
tion of natural waterways and the 
prevention of the erosion of soil and 
filling up of the river channels. This 
movement for the formation of such 
a National Park is especially strong 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and West Virginia. Advocates 
of such a park desire to include in it 
5,000,000 acres, embracing the high 
mountains from Virginia to Georgia 
and the main chain of the Appalach- 
ian system. While other countries 
are spending large sums of money 
in order to add to their forests, it is 
only necessary in the United States 
to preserve what is already provided 
by nature in abundance. 
A. B. MARRIOTT. 
Washington, D. C. 


SHALL WE CONTINUE TO PULL FODDER? 


This subject has been often dis- 
cussed in The Progressive Farmer, 
and we are glad that so many of our 
readers have purchased shredders 
and found them profitable. Yet only 
astep has been madein this direc. 
tion—only a little leaven, though we 
hope that it will eventually leaven 
the whole lump. Hoping to interest 
some that have not been reached by 
previous articles, we re-print here- 
with an able discussion of the ques- 
tion written by Prof. James B. Hun- 
nicutt, of the Atlanta Southern Cul- 
tivator, whose letter on fertilizers 
we printed in our last issue: 

We wish to discuss this subject 
once more. We find that very many 
farmers are still inclined to keep up 
the old habit of pulling fodder. This 
is a great mistake. It is a losing 


business. 
THE BLADES. 


Corn grows and matures not by 
accident but by fixed laws. One of 
these laws is that the food for filling 
out the grain upon the ear is worked 
over in the blades of fodder and re- 
turned to the ear. This cannot be 
done if the blades are pulled off. The 
grain ceases to fill the moment the 
fodder blades are pulled off. This 
being true you cannot pull fodder 
without injuring the ear. 

Pulling fodder makes the corn 
lighter. It has been tried and tested 
by the scales a thousand times and 
always proves true. 

THE ROOTS. 

Another law of corn growth is that 
the feeding roots die before the 
blades. When the lower blades be- 





| gin to yellow the feeding roots die. 
| At that time all the sap food is in 
the stalk. If the stalk is cut off near 
| the ground then no damage is done 
to the ear, while the blades are on 
| the stalk. The process of preparing 
|}and returning the food to the ear 
| still goes on and is somewhat has- 
tened by the wilting of the leaves. 
This wilting stops the rapid evapo- 
ration of water which was going on 
through their thousands of mouths. 
Hence the ear will fill out full, after 
the stalk is cut with the fodder on. 
The ears will be slightly heavier 
thun if the stalk had died naturally. 
THE RESULT. 

So by cultivating and stacking the 
stalks at the proper time you increase 
the yiela of corn and save all the 
fodder better than if you had pulled 
it. You have saved the expense and 
labor pulling the fodder and at the 
same time saved the fodder better 
than if you had pulled it. 

But this‘is not all you have gained. 
You have the stalk itself, and this is 
worth as much per pound as fodder. 

Hence we urge every farmer to 
quit pulling fodder and cut his corn 
just when the fodder is fully ripe 
and the grain getting hard. 

THE VALUE OF THE STALK. 

By doing this you about double 

the value of the corn crop. The stalk 


shredded, make hay which is as good 





asany hay and will sell for about 


‘from the North and West. 


shuck and fodder, when cured and |. 


has been proven by experiments. It 
is not guess work. You can test it 
by selling both. 

But thisis not all that you have 
gained. You have the stalks out of 
the way in the field. And you have 
greatly increased the quantity of 
good hay for feeding. You stopped 
the shipping in of that much food 
You 
have kept that much money at home. 
If you will increase the number of 
your cattle and feed this extra hay 
to them you will get an additional 
income from your farm. 

Most of us cannot afford to lose 
this valuable hay crop this summer 
and fall. Weare likely to be short 
on forage. 

You cannot afford to pull fodder. 
It is costing you too much. You 
need all the money you can make on 
your farm. Now that you have 
made this crop, it is your interest 
to take care of it and turn it into 
money the very best way you can. 

HOW SHALL WE DO THIS. 

Cut the corn, stack it, let it dry in 
the shocks. This will take from 
four six weeks, according to the 
weather. When fully dry, haul it 
to the shredder. The shredder will 
take off the corn and make hay of 
the stalk. Bale this hay if you can. 
Some think it pays to usea little 
salt as you bale. 

If you have nota shredder, get 
one if you are able and have enough 
corn to justify it. If not, then get 
some of your neighbors to shred for 
you, just as you get your wheat 
threshed. The same parties who 
run the thresher will often find it to 
their interest to run shredders for 
the e community. If you cut 
your corn and keep it you can get it 
shredded. The hay will keepand all 
stock do well when fed uponit. If 
you wish to wait awhile before 
shredding, the corn will keep. 

Do not pullany fodder this year. 





DAMAGE BY CHINCH BUGS. 





Entomologist Sherman Suggests Preventive 
Measures. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Several complaints have lately 
been received at this office regarding 
chinch bugs. During the spring we 
received one or two complaints about 
it being in wheat, but as we only had 
one or two such letters, we did not 
appreciate that the damage inflicted 
by the insect this year would be 
large. 

It now appears that, after wheat 
harvest, the bugs migrated to the 
adjacent fields of corn where they 
are now doing very great damage. 

We have no suggestions to make 
for fighting the bugs when they infest 
a field. Wo do not know of any 
good method to do that. But, if the 
farmers had notified us in time of 
the prevalence of the bug in the 
wheat we would have known that an 
outbreak was at hand and would 
have been able to make suggestions 
that might have been useful to pro- 
tect the corn. Not having been 
notified of this enemy in time, there- 
fore, we are afraid that the sugges- 
tions which we make at this tame 
may not be as usefulasif they had 
been made earlier. Every farmer 
should warn us promptly of the ap- 
pearance of such pests. 

After harvest, the stubble of an 
infested field of wheat should be 
burned over and the land deeply 
plowed, if practicable. A deep fur- 
row should be plowed around the 
neighboring corn fields, throwing 
the earth away from the field to be 
protected. This leaves a perpendic- 
ular wall for them to ascend in order 
to get into the corn. This is quite a 
barrier to them, for, though many 
of the members of the summer brood 
have wings, they seldom put them 
into use. If, in addition to this, a 
continuous strip of tar be laid in the 
bottom of the furrow, the barrier 
will be more completed. A good 
many will gain entrance in spite of 
all we can do, but by following these 
suggestions this loss will be greatly 
reduced. 

All correspondence regarding in- 
sects is cheerfully answered. Our 
office is here for the farmers, and 
they are invited to make free use of 
it. Inquiries should always be ac- 


companied specimens. 
a. SHERMAN, JR. 





Entomologist Dep’t of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Vv. 

Salt Box, Salt Mixture, Prevents Parasites, 
Worms and Disease—Winter Begun—The 
Silo—Ensilage May be a Perfect Food—The 
Fleece to Pay Cost of Keeping—Dry Feed— 
The Amount Needed for Fifty Ewes—Esti- 
mates—Water—A Building for Fifty Sheep. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Our fifty ewes should have access 
to clean running water twice every 
day all the year, but especially so in 
winter when they are mostly on dry 
food. It should be the same way 
with salt. The right management is 
to have the sheep brought into a fold 
or lot, exclusively their own, both 
winter and summer, in which is their 
house or shelter. In one corner of 
this shelter fix a salt box, so arranged 
that old sheep and lambs one or 
two at.a time can have free access to 
it with their heads but not get on it 
or in it. 

This salt box should have in it all 
the time a salt mixture, in about the 
following proportions, viz: 13 pounds 
of salt, 5 pounds unleached wood 
ashes, 1'4 pounds fine rosin, pow- 
dered ; 4 pound powdered sulphur, 
well mixed, kept dry and clean in 
the salt box. Unless this box should 
become empty for a number of days 
or weeks and then needing filled, the 
sheep will not take too much of it, 
nor then are they as likely to do so 
as if it be salt alone. 

During the months cf June, July, 
August and September, about one- 
fourth pound (fluid) of spirits of 
turpentine should be added to the 
salt mixture. Within this period is 
the season of the Gad fly, (Wstrus 
ovis.) She dislikes the scent of tur- 
pentine. Infact that drug is death 
to her and her offspring in contact. 
Her eggs, even if laid in the nostrils 
of sheep, constantly using it will 
most all fail to hatch and grow. 

Where the sheep have this salt 
mixture constantly before them and 
get salt no other way, parasites, 
worms and much other disease will 
be warded off and rare trouble 
them. 

The ewes having been accustomed 
to dry food with some grain in No- 
vember, easily pass to a more exclu- 
sive use of them in December. 
Where it is practicable to grow and 
save up a considerable amount of 
green herbage for winter pasture, it 
is well todo so and the sheep may 
graze on it three or hours during the 
forenoon or middle of each day un- 
less the weather is stormy. In fact 
arun over adry pasture field each 
clear day is a benefit to ewes in lamb, 
though they gather but very little 
food. 

Where good rich, properly-mixed 
ensilage has been provided for the 
ewes, they will not need over one- 
half the grain provided for them, as 
when their ‘‘roughness’’ is dry hay 
or fodder. 

When the silo comes into more 
common use in the South, that way 
of storing fall, winter and spring 
food for sheep as well as for other 
stock will be more and more appre- 
ciated. All the elements of green 
food can be preserved almost per- 
fectly and with proper selection and 
intelligent management of fodder 
corn, millet, pea vines and clover 
cut into the silo, the use of dry 
grain food may not be necessary in 
most flocks. 

Fodder-grown corn and pea vines, 
both harvested when the ear and 
pea are passing out of the milky state 
and finely out into the silo, with 
somg cotton seed meal mixed in it as 
fed, constitutes a food that is almost 
perfect for the production of muscle, 
bone and wool of sheep. They will 
eat it with avidity, grow fat and be 
happy. One pint of corn per day to 
each weather that is being stall fed 
may be added. Also one pint of 
wheat bran to each ome in a flock of 
éwes that are yeaning and rearing 
their lambs. 

A flock of ewes that is well shel- 
tered and fed on such rations that 
will not be in good condition while 
raising a fine lamb or two and pro- 
duge a fleece yearly that wiil well 
pay their owner for their care and 
food annually, should be put off to 
the butcher as soon as the improved 





off and their more improved off- 
spring retained in their place. 

This is to be fully understood as 
saying that no flock of ewes should 
be adopted and kept as a standard 
flock whose fleece will not fully re- 
munerate for their careful attention 
and cost of abundant supply of food 
under the best improved methods. 
Let the mind of the reader now 
follow the fifty ewes in the hands of 
the farmer who has not yet adopted 
the silo, but depends on dry fodder 
and grain and some grazing. Each 
sheep of 100 pounds or less weight 
should have an average of one half 
pint of corn or its equal in other 
cereal food per day and an average 
of about 144 pounds of good dry hay 
or fodder per day from December 
1st until plenty of green herbage 
comes in the spring. 

I know itis not possible to name 
an exact amount of food for each 
ewe because some winters require 
more than others and some sheep ~ 
more than others; but there is no 
man capable of feeding sheep at all, 
who may not know when they have 
consumed the food he last gave them 
and seems to be ready for another 
feed from his hands. To feed them 
thoughtfully and carefully all they 
will eat up twice a day cleanly, is as 
good arule for general practice as 
one can have. 

The above mentioned ration for 
fifty ewes will amount to about four 
and a half tons of hay and fifty bush- 
els of corn for the winter, and no 
keeper of sheep should go into win- 
ter quarters with a less amount of 
provender set apart for them, even 
though they be of the cheaper grade 
of sheep. Six dollars a ton for the 
hay and fifty cents a bushel for the 
corn, both fed out to the sheep, 
would be a liberal cost price for 
them. Eight cents a head per month 
is a liberal cost price for pasture, 
salt, attention and care. So we have 
an account with the sheep as fol- 
lows, viz. : 

Dr. 


4% tons hay at $6, costing $27 
50 bushelscorn at 50ccosting 25 
Pasture, &c., 50 head at 8c. 


7? months costing......... 28 
$80 
Cr. 
50 fleéces 8 Ibs., 400 at 20c.. $80 


I am aware aware that common 
ewes will not yield 8 pounds of wool 
each, but I know that the second 
cross of ewes made as I have sug- 
gested and fed and cared for, will 
shear over 8 pounds per head, aver- 
age. If they do not, there is some- 
thing seriously wrong. The manure 
from 50 ewes kept above and prop- 
erly saved is worth fully $25 to the 
value of the farm compost heap. So 
it will be seen that the profit of the 
business is in the increase. If the 
flock has not increased eighty per 
cent. in number, some change is cer- 
tainly needed in management. 

It is best that the flock have con- 
venient access to water at all times, 
but certainly at morning and even- 
ing of each day. It should be a 
flowing stream of clear wager, run- 
ning through a trough or otherwise 


to get it. 






when they are on dry food. 
At this point it is well to note 





kept well fed, comfortable and con- 
tented, because they are engaged 
every day and night in manufactur- 
ing (growing) a fleece upon which 
one-half the profits in the business 
depend. With a good ewe plenty of 
food, shelter and good management 
means 8 pounds of wool; while scant 
food no shelter and careless manage- 
ment means likely 4 pounds of wool 
—a difference of 4 pounds at 20 cents 
or 80 cents per head. For 50 head— 
$40 of a loss in business, and that is 

not all of it. 

Winter quarters should be com- 

fortable, with the hay or other rough- 

ness under the same roof that shel- 

ters the sheep. Space for five tons 

of hay for the fifty sheep does not 


[COMINUED ON PAGE 8.) 








fixed so it will afford the sheep a@ty® 
footing and not mud where theygo 
One must remember thas .- & 


it is a punishment to sheep to do long) 
without water and especial ¥ 80. 
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or STATE POLICY,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
ao master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
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policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
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history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
LO, 1886 
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discussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The State Alliance Executive Com- 
mittee met in Hillsboro last Tuesday 
and transacted some business of im 
portance, of which the brethren will 
hear at the State meeting next 
month. Another matter which will 
also be considered ut that time is the 
proposition to move the office of the 
Secretary and State Business Ayent 
back to Raleigh. 


The Postoffice Department has de- 
cided to debar from _ second class 
mail privileges the trashy periodi- 
cals which obtain support by pre- 
mium schemes, guessing contests, 
etc , instead of genuine subscriptions 
honestly obtained. We ara sure this 
action will have the approval of a 
large majority of the trustworthy 
publishers of the country. 


We had a pleasant call last week 
from the well-known ugricultura! 
writer, Mr. Heury Stewart, of Macon 
county. Mr Stewart is acquainted 
with all phuses of the business of 
farming, but is especially interested 
in sheep raising, to which business 
he, bel:eves no Stuteis better ad epted 
than North Carolina. His book on 
“The Domestic Sheep’’ is perhaps 
the best work of the kind ou the 
market. Mr. Stewart has visited all 
the leading ex criment stations and 
agricultural colleges in the country, 
and his statement that at none of 
them hus he ever seen such a splen- 
did exhibit of farm crops as at ours, 
reflects credit upon our State. 

Pesan ea, EE SE 


PROF. C. W. BURKETT, PROFESSOR OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


The position of Professor of Agri- 
culture in the North Carolina A. and 
M. College is no longer vacant. To 
that position the special committee 
of the Board of Agriculture last 
week elected Professor Charles W. 
Burkett, now Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the New Hampshire A. and 
M. College. Professor Burkett comes 
highly recommended. He was born 
and raised on a Pennsylvania farm, 
and was educated at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural College, where he also 
served tor a time us ussistant in agri- 
culture. He then went to the 
New Hampshire College where 
he has made a remarkably fine 
record When he took charge of 
the agricaltural department there, 
he tound only three regular agricul- 
tural students, but within a year he 
increased the number to sixty-five. 

The record of Prof. Kurkett's ca 
reer cuuses us to 
will rapidly build up the Agricul- 
tural department of our A, and M. 


College, and we welcome him to 


North Carolina. 


believe that he 


AFTER CROPS ARE LAID BY—II. 


A few days’ earnest work will 
probably get for your neighborhood 
both a publicschool library and rural 
free delivery of mails, so that there 
is no reason why other matters for 
the improvement of country life 
should not also have attention ‘‘after 


crops are laid by.’’ 
* * * * * 
In the schools, of course, you 
should have an abiding interest. If 
the public school term in your dis- 
trict is not long enough, encourage 
the patrons to supplement it by sub 
scription. All other public matters 
pale into insignificance beside this 
problem of educating the children. 
This is the foundation of all true 
progress, and other foundation can 
no man lay. Take an interest in the 
management of the district school. 
Insist upon the employment of com. 
petent teachers only. And when 
the teacher is employed, give him all 
the encouragement and assistance 
that you can. 

Then perhaps you havea boy or 
girl who is now prepared for the 
high school or college. If so, make 
sacrifices, if need be, in order to send 
your child; but so far as possible 
make him ‘hoe his own row,”’’ to 
use a homely phrase. If he has in 
him the grit and enterprise that will 
make a college education useful, he 
will depend on you for that help 
only which he cannot give himself. 
With some persons, of course, a 
college education will not pay. It 
will not pay the boy without indus. 
try and heulthy ambition. The boy 
who thinks thata college diploma 
will curry him to success on flowery 
beds of euse should remain at home. 
The college does not make the man, 
but many a man has been enabled by 
a college education to reach heights 
he could never have reached without 
it, and many great minds have found 
the lask of thorough education a 
drawback lite the chain which binds 
the captive eagle to the earth. 


* 


* 


* * * * * 
Bat let the man witdout a college 
education keepin mind the helpful 
influence of good books—not the 
new and gaudy affairs over which 
the ubiquitous book agent wastes so 
much eloquence, but the time-tested 
works of the masters, which were 
never before so cheap as now. 

And if you have never had the ad 
vantages of a course in an agricul 
tural college, do not fuil to get some 
books by those who have mastered 
the science of farming. Every en- 
terprising farmer should have oneor 
more such books for study this sum- 
mer. Some of the best are sold by 
The Progressive Farmer. As an all 
round work of its kind we have yet 
found nothing else equal to Prof. L. 
H. Buiey’s ‘'Principles of Agricul- 
ture.”’ 

The Farmers’ Bulletins, issued by 
tie National Dopartment of Agri- 
culture, cun ulso be studied with 
protit this midsummer season. We 
shall publish next week a list of those 
now in print, and hope that every 
Prozressive Reader wili secare copies 
of those he desires. 

* 
Of course, you oughtto getup a 
club of new subscr bers for !he Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Once get your 
neighbors to reading it, and they 
will thank you for bringing it to 
their attention. And don’t forget 
that letters from our farmer readers 
are always welcome. When yuu s3e 
a subject discussed in which you ure 
interested, write your views of it. 
When one is mentioned about which 
you wish further information, for- 
ward your inquiry. The paper is 
for the farmer, and we wish to muke 


it useful to every reader. 
* * * * 2 * 


And now a few brief sugger- 
tions in conclusion. 

It is an excellent time to get catu- 
logues of dealers in all kinds of farm 
supplies. Familiarize yourself with 
the latest improvements in farming 
implements, machinery, eto. 

The Farmers’ Alliance is of great 
benefit to its members, and if there 
isa Sub. near you, you should join 
it. it there is not one neur you, or- 
gun‘ze one. Write Secretary Parker 
for full information. If you cannot 
orgunize un Alliance, get up a farm. 


* * * * * 


ization of the farmers. And while 
we think the Alliance has the best 
working plan, every other method 


our sympathy and good wishes. 
Farmers’ Institutes will be held in 
many sections of North Carolina 
next month. These do much for the 
promotion of good farming. The 
State pays the expenses, and if your 
neighbvurhood wishes one, notify 





eigh. 


ers' club. We believe in the organ. . 


* 


The Progressive Farmer, July 23, 1901. 


NORTH CAROLINA PROGRESS. 


The progressive steps North Caro- 
lina is now taking in agricultural 
and educational matters are begin- 
ging to attract attention in other 
States. Last week the Boston Youth’s 
Companion editorially commended 
our new public schoo! library plan 
and noted the increasing interest 
our people are showing in the lives 
of Calvin H. Wiley and other educa- 
tional leaders. Likewise several 
papers of naticnal circulation have 
recently commented upon the work 
of our new Board of Agriculture. 
One of these, the American Agricul- 
turist, speaks as follows: 

‘Agriculture in the Northern 
States, long familiar with the spirit 
of progress, can occasionally learn a 
wholesome lesson from the ‘new 
South,’ with its awakened possibili- 
ities. The action of the North Caro- 
lina General Assembly in ousting 
politicians and others not directly 
interested in the farm from the 
membership of the State Board of 
Agriculture and substituting prac- 
tical farmers, is a step in progress- 
ive agriculture. The new board also 
constitutes the Board of Trustees of 
the Agricultural College. The mem- 
bers evidently mean business and 
will direct the affairs of the State 
Board and the College in the interest 
cf farmers, without reference to 
political or other influences. Other 
Southern States could well afford to 
follow the example set by North 
Carolina. Nor is the direful politi- 
cal influence governing many of our 
agricultural colleges and other edu- 
cational institutions confined to the 
South. The time is ripe for farmers 
to step forward in this matter and 
demand representation, and govern 
their own affairs.’’ 





PUBLIC SCHOOL LIARARIES AGAIN. 


The country schools are now open, 
and not one should allow the session 
to end without making an effort to 
secure a small library. In the 87 
counties in North Carolina—uall ex- 
cept Anson, Beaufort, Bertie, Dur- 
ham, Guilford, Iredell; Nash, Ruth- 
erford, Union and Wuake—in which 
from two to six schools cun yet take 
advantage of the new rural school 
library law, there cun be no excuse 
for lethargy in this respect. A very 
smali sum contributed by each pat- 
ron, or the most enterprising pat- 
rons of the svhool, will raise.the $10 
needed, which insures the establish- 
ment of a $30 library. Such an op- 
portunity no progressive neighbor- 
hood should allow to pass unim- 
proved. The influences for good ex- 
erted by a first-class library can 
hardly be over estimated. As Presi- 
dent J. D. Dreher, of Roanoke 
College, Suiem, Va., said at the Capon 
Springs Educational Conference last 
year: 
“No more important work can be 
done in the schools than to teach the 
children to read and love good books ; 
tor it is estimated that not fifty per 
cent. of the children in our schools 
have any proper guidance or advice 
in their reading. ‘lo form this habit 
of reading what is best the school 
and library must work together. 
Sach a habit contributes to one’s 
education as long as he hves ; it helps 
him to eater into the life of the race 
and the experience of mankind. Even 
the humbiest laborer or mechanic 
will be « better workman if he is 
well rexd in the books of his trade 
and a better citizen if he has an in- 
telligent knowledge of the history 
and institutions of his country. If 
teachers aro acquainted with the 
best children’s classics, it will be 
easy to induce the pupils to read; 
and, once the habit is formed, read- 
ing may be used to teach the highest 
lessons of patriotism, good morals, 
and religion. For as Ruskin has 
well said: ‘We come, then, to the 
great concourse of the dead, not 
merely to know of them what is 
true, but chiefly to feel with them 
what is righteous.’ ‘If a boy reads,’ 
says Horace Mann, ‘of the friend- 
ship of Damon and Pythiuas, the in- 
tegrity of Aristides, the perseverance 
of Franklin, the purity of Washing- 
ton, he will think differently all the 
remaining days of his life.’”’ 

YThe American Boy tor July 
(Sprague Publishing Co, Detroit, 
Mich., is an instructive and inspir- 





of getting the farmers together bas | 


jing publication. It would be hard 
to conceive of a better Fourty of 
| July paper for boys. 


jof July ‘Hummer,’,’ 
| Independence," “A Talk About Iu 


| dependence Day” and 


THE VALUE OF A PRINTED LETTER 
HEAD. 


Some months ago we called atten- 
tion to the importance of neatly 
printed stationery inany business, 
especially urging its value upon our 
farmer readers. Not only is itsafer, 
avoiding much trouble and annoy- 
ance, but the business man is much 
more favorably impressed and gives 
his attention much more promptly 
to letters written upon such sta- 
tionery. 

We are reminded of this just now 
by the following editorial in the last 
issue of Hoard’s Dairyman: 

“A letter from the Dairymen’s 
Supply Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
lies before us asking for the post- 
office of a subscriber of the Dairy- 
man who gives his postoffice at Brad. 
ley, but omitted to give the name of 
the State. Tho Supply Co. say 
farther : 

‘¢‘It is annoying the number of 
people that write without signing 
their names to postal cards, actually 
sending orders, and making remit- 
tance without signing their names in 
some cases, and in other cases the 
post marks are undecipherable on 
the envelope and they have failed to 
put such information on the letter.’ 
‘‘Hoard’s Dairyman receives hun- 
dreds of dollars each year from just 
such careless people. In such in- 
stances, whe:e the writer hus fuiled 
to give his name or postoffice, or 
State, we must hold the money for a 
considerable time and await develop 

ments. Maybe the party will write 
again and maybe he will conclude 
either that some postoffice clerk has 
stolen the money or we have been 
dishonest and failed to account for 
it. Itis the same old trouble taat 
runs all through this business of 
turming, a lack of the use of plain, 
old-fashioned intelligence. 

‘“‘These people have never taken the 
pains to educate themselves into 
business methods of doing business. 
Now, one of the finest things for 
every dairy farmer to do, is to have 
his name and postoffice printed in a 
simple card, up in one corner of the 
paper he is to write on. Then have 
the sams card printed on the corner 
of all the enveloves he uses. it costs 
but a trifle and it is an eusy thing to 
do to go to the nearest printer and 
order say, 200 envelopes and sheets 
of paper, with a card printed in the 
following fashion: 

‘*JoHn T. HARRISON, 

‘*Macon. 'Ga.,-. 2... <e+ 190 
‘Then it the card fails to reach its 
destination it is returned, orif money 
is enclosed it is sure to be credited to 
the right party and properly ac- 
counted for.’’ 
The Dairyman’s advice is very 
good, so far as it goes, but we should 
like to adda word. In addition to 
giving your name and address, state 
your business; and if you have a 
specialty, name it. For instance, 
here are headings used by a few 
North Carolina farmers who have 
written us this year, fictitious names 
being substituted for real ones: 
W. L. Kerner, 

Farmer and Gardener, 

Asbvoro,. N.C... 

S. A. Lone, FARMER, 
Seed Wheat and Gorn a Specialty, 


.190.. 


Mooresboro, N.C.,...... 190.. 
J. W. JoNEs, FarRMER, 
Breeder of Guernsey Cattle and 
Brown Leghorn Chickens, 
Goldsboro, N. C.,....... 190.. 


But the following we like best o' 
all because the owner hus uated his 
farm, an entirely praiseworthy plan, 
costing nothing «und offering many 
advantages : 

QUAKER HILL FARM, 
H. M. Cole, 
J. s. Cole. 


farm without it so long. Another 
article that emphasizes the value of 
up-to-date methods is that on ‘‘Im- 
proved Implements’’ by another of 
our Georgia correspondents, Mr. F. 
J. Merriam. We have just received 
another letter from him, which will 
be published in our next issue. 

We regard Chapter V. of Mr. 
Archer’s “Sheep for the South’’ as 
one of the very best of the series. 
Every sheep breeder should read it. 

Hezekiah Butterworth’s poem 
“The Bowl of Albemarle,’’ the sub- 
ject of which is a North Carolina 
legend, appeared several years ago 
in the Boston Youth’s Companion, 
but has never before been published 
in a North Carolina paper, so far as 
we know. 

That John Stuart Blackie knew 
human nature quite as thoroughly 
as books is evinced by his ‘‘Litany”’ 
published on page 5. Very few of 
us are so nearly perfect that we 
shall not be ‘‘hit’’ by it in one or 
more particulars. All of it is worth 
reading and much of it is worth re- 
membering. 


The Thinkers. 


GETTING IN TOUCH WITH THE WORLD. 














The rapid extension of rural free 
mail delivery is developing some in 

teresting results. Country mer- 
chants have not favored it, as they 
correctly reasoned that it would 
dimin sh their trade. The big mail- 
order houses in large cities have 
been cutting into the business of the 
country stores rather severely of re- 
cent years and the free delivery of 
mail makes trade with such housas 
all the more easy and convenient. 
For this reason the country mer- 
chant, who has so long driven a thriv 

ing trade with farmers, has not 
looked with kindly eye on the estab- 
lishment of free delivery routes. It 
is now coming to light that another 
class of trade has suffered thereby, 
namely, the ‘‘wet goods’’ trade. In 
communities where suloons are 
largely supported by country patron- 
age a sharp falling off in receipts 
over the bar is reported since farm 

ersdo not come to town regularly 
once or twice a week for their mail. 
It will be generally agreed that the 
loss in this respect is the gain of the 
farmer and the community as well. 
On the other hand the tendency of 
this system is suid to favor the im- 
provement of country rouds. We 
rather doubt whether this influence 
is marked enough to enter into cal- 
culations on the subject, as a com- 
munity which will not improve its 
roads for the sake of more substan- 
tial advantages will hardly be moved 
thereto by reason of the benefits ac- 
cruing by the free delivery of its 
mail. A marked increase in the cir- 
culation of daily papers is noted all 
along the free delivery routes where 
access is had to the dailies printed in 
large towns and cities. Just how 
much advantage will accrue to the 
farmer and his family from the 
perusal of the literature that passes 
current at present as daily journal. 
ism it is difficult to say. We imagine 
that its reading is not an unmixed 
good. This, however, is the fault of 
the journalism, not the delivery 
system. The Postoffice Department 
has certainly succeeded in robbing 
farm lifeof much of its unpleasant 
isolation by the daily visits of the 
postman, encouraging the _  inter- 
change of letters and thereby the 
promotion of muny business enter- 
prises as well as a sccial eujoyment 
that conduces greatly to the pleas 
ures of farm life. With the coming 
of the farm telephone—and itis com- 
ing with a rush—tbe furmer will be 
in aS complete touch with the out- 





Geaham, N. U.,.....%<%.. 190... 

In the long run, business methuds 

always puy. Try the printed letter 
bead. 


IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM. 
MENT. 


Mr, Wm. A. Barbrey,' one of our 
most valued writers on farming sub- 


Washington correspondent, among 
other things, tells of the increasing 
interest in cotton culture in Europe. 
| In our own country, too, the area 
| devoted to cotton culture is steadily 


Territory now produce no inconsid- 





The articles 
| ap.ropriate tothe month are: ‘The 


“Tsainh | growing 
Commissioner 8. L. Patterson, Ral- | Thomas, the Boy Who Helped Start | shredder is introduced, the people | make it one hundred millions. And 


| gage quite extensively in the culture | 


| of the fleecy staple. 


| thoughtful attention of our corn! 


readers. 


increasing. Oklahoma and Indian | 
erable part of our crop, and it issaid | 


| that New Mexico is preparing to en- | 


| “Shall we Continue to Pall Fod- | 
Cradle of Liberty,”’ ‘‘Hal’s Fourth der?’’ by our occasional correspond- | 
’ “The Little|ent, Mr. Hunnicutt, deserves the 


‘Wherever the | 


| side world as the city man. And on 
| the whole hv is likely to be greatly 
| the better torit.— breeders’ Gazette 
| - —~8+ 
“THE WORLD NEEDS JUSTICE, NOT 

| CHARIiY.” 

cc 

| The above is froi frisnd Stunes 
letter head. Woulu tat our great 


| corporations might put the same 


jects, re-appears this week. Our| motto on their letter heads and live | 


up toit. Justice, uut charity. Live 
land let live. Do as you would be 
}done py. How sadly these mottoes 
| are getting out of date. Did you 
| notice that the Standard Oil directors 
declared a dividend of 20 per cent. in 
Murch of this year, and another of 12 
per cent. in May, and this on stock 
that is said to be nine parts water in 
euch ten? The following is from an 
editorial in «a leading New York 
paper, The World: “It is not quite 
| two years since the directors of this 
| Combine came together and voted to 


| multiply vy ten its then alleged capi- 
tal investment of ten miiltions, and 


the Revolution,”’ all well illustrated.| wonder how they ever managed to! within the two years it has already 





paid %113,000,000 as 
$100,000,000 of canted ei 
thus created by t — 
tion. If the origina) C 
of ten millions had n 
deluged with water, 
actually declared upo 
two years would ha 
cent. in 1899, 480 per cent ; 
and for 1901, with meets 7 
of it yet to come, 320 per cent.” 
still, after paying dividends 50 ‘ 
as large last year as any baal 
governed by justice and golden 
principles could, it wasn’t Satisg 
No, it must do still better this y¢ 
and just as the people want to | 
oil in their stoves to avoid hea: 
the kitchen in hot weather they 
oil up about 1% cents » gallon, 
have just bought a barrel ang , 
nearly a dollar more than last 4 
so they can make mure than 489 
cent. this year. We were forced 
Oilis a necessity. We can’'tdo » 
outit. They have the power, 
have become so great they can ch 
out any small competition. w 
can wedo? Frank Leslie's Mont 
tells how Mr. Schwab, thenew D 
dent of the billion-dollar Steg] 
received a salary of $100,000 per y 
from the Carnegie Company, bef 
taking this position, and had 45, 
lions in the concern, although 
was only 40 years old and stay 
with little capital, as I underst, 
Is there any justice in men get 
rich as fast as this? Can youg 
charity when they give libraries 
cities or money to other institutig 
Whose money is it they are gi 
speaking morally, or in accords 
with the golden rule? Talk q 
these matters, friends, and let 
influence be felt in favor of legisa 
that will control these tremend 
aggregations of capital and giv 
justice ; not 4 per cent. to some 
480 to others.—T. B. Terry, in P 
tical Farmer. 


—_————— oo 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


Almost since its establishment, 
National Grange has been on re 
as favoring the postoffice departm 
establishing postal savings ba 
Postal savings banks have beensg 
lished for years, are remarkably 
cessful and doing an imm 
amornt of good for the people of 
HKuropean and other counties. 
tal savings banks were estuablis 
when the territories of Canada 
confederated under the Dominiol 
the British North American ad 
1868. Highty-one were then ¢ 
lished and the number has incre 
until there are now 847. During 
year there were 201,262 deposito 
in the postal savings banks 
Canada, they having deposited 
448,485, or an average amoun 
each depositor of nearly $2. 
year 37,596 new accounts 
opened and 29,337 accounts cl 
The interest allowed depositors 
year was $1,049,700. The 
amount standing to the credit 0 
open accounts, inclusive of in 
allowed, was $37,507,455. The 
age amount standing to the cred 
each open account was nearly ® 

There are but few farming 
where a bank of any kind is 109 
but every town and even many 
crossroads settlements have 
offices. If farmers demanded th 
their U.S Senators and repre 
tives thut the postoffice depary 
establish this system, so tha 
postoffice could be used asa %4 
bank, it would be of untold 4 
many a farming community. 
may not only be deposited, bat 
eft allow on it. Postal savings 
is a subject which should rece!’ 
careful investigation of all far 
It is a thing that has got t0 | 
just as free rural mail deli 
good roads, electric trolley 4 
etc., are being introduced. © 
the agitation in your tow? 
and Home. 
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The little I have seen of the 
teaches me to look upon the § 


@Ditalizat 


the divide 
m it in the D 
Ve been 333 





i W 
lin sorrow, not in anger 
tuke the history of one poor 
‘that hus sinned and suffere 
| he 
| represent to myself the sir 
land temptations it has } 
| through. the brief puls itions ¢ 
the feverish inquietiade bag 
fear, the pressure of wants | 
sertion of friends, I woul? 7 
the erring soul of my T 
with Him from whose bit 
—Longfellow. 


yf hop 


Did you ever heat of : ~ 
bad striven all his ite faithta 
singly toward an vbject = 
measure obtained is? od M = 
sistantly aspires, is he 20° 
Did ever ri man try herons 
nanimity, truth, sincerity, 7 
that there was no advall 
them,—that it was a val 
—H. D. Thoreau. 
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of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 
The Laurinburg Exchange appears 
, new and becoming dress of 


a people know that up to 1891 
pling was not prohibited in pri- 
te houses in North Carolina and 
a now only games of chance are 
Maraicted. No penalty is attached 
i betting on horse rases, baseball 
es, quoits, chess, or on anything 
ghich depends upon skill rather than 
gbance. Exchange. 

Cleveland Star: Thereare a num- 
per of fever cases in different sec- 
tions of Cleveland county, and the 
gause for the prevalence of the dis- 
pase £0 such a great extent in some 
certain localities should be fully in- 
vestigated by our health authorities 
and steps taken to prevent, as far as 
possible, @ spread of this dread 
disease. 

Charlotte Observer: The selection 
of State Geologist J. A. Holmes, of 
North Carolina, as one of the five 
members of the jury on mines and 
mining of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition isa most judicious one. He 
isan official who thoroughly knows 
his business and has done much for 
the development of this and other 
Southern States. His decisions will 
be those of an expert. 

Charlotte Observer: Our corres- 
pondent at King’s Mountain called 
attention yesterday to the fact that 
the historic battlefield near his town 
is very poorly kept and the neglect 
has even gone to this extent—that 
two slabs, one to mark the spot 
where Ferguson was killed and the 
other the place of his interment, 
have not yet been put in position. 
These things ought not so to be. 


Raleigh News and Observer: The 
Agricultural Department's crop re- 
ports for July are now coming in. 
Though corn and tobacco have 
slightly improved since the June re- 
port, cotton shows still further 
deterioration, its condition in the 
cotton counties ranging from 50 to 
80 per cent—that is to say froma 
half to little more than three-quar- 
tersof a crop. On account of the 
continued rains many fields have 
had to be abandoned. 


Landmark: Ata special meeting 
of the Southern Hosiery Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association, held in Charlotte 
Thursday, resolutions were unani 
mously adopted favoring a curtail- 
ment of production during the month 
of August and a uniform contract 
between spinner and knitter. It is 
assumed that the resolution to cur- 
tail production during August will 
certainly be effective and binding 
upon all the 150,000 spindles repre 
sented by the association. 


Pittsboro Citizen: From the many 
pension applicants in Chatham coun- 
ty we are inclined to believe the 
statement that Chatham furnished 
more soldiers to the Confederacy 
than any other county in the State. 
This reminds us of some other 
Chatham history: Chatham county 
is, perhaps, all the county in the 
State in which a man ever was 
judicially hanged for stealing ne- 
groes. And again, doubtless Chat- 
ham is all the place in the world 
where old John Robeson’s show and 
circus (all its managers) were ar- 
rested. 

Raleigh Times: Miss Janie Wil- 
liams has been elected assistant in 
piano instruction in the music de 
partment of the Baptist Female Uni- 
versity. Her home is in Fulton, 
Alabama, and she is one of the most 
brilliant pianists thatthe State has 
produced. She has taughtin several 
of the leading Southern colleges, 
and has won a number of medals, at 
one time winning an Everett piano 
ina contest. She is a finished and 
accomplished pianist and competent 
instructor, She succeeds Miss Alien, 
and will be qnite an addition to the 
School of music. 

News and Observer: 
Aycock has 


Governor 


be 


| 
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“Bibiicat Recorder: . The effort to 
have the Negro Normal Schools, six 
in namber, located at Elizabeth City, 
Plymouth, Goldsboro, Fayetteville, 
Franklinton, Winston and Salisbury, 
consolidatad in one or two institu- 
tions, failed last week. The schools 
are now little more than high schools. 
They receive less than $2,000 each 
from the State. Of course they can 
not perform their function as nor- 
mal schools on such a support, and 
it will be equally as difficult for 
them to perform their task of giving 
the negroes something to correspond 
with what the white people have in 
the State University—which they 
are supposed to do. 


The board of control met recently 
and elected W. B. Boyd, G. G. Eger- 
ton and E. C. Price commissioners 
for the Warren county dispensary 
for the next two years. The dispen- 
sary has been a paying institution as 
the following item taken from the 
Warrenton Record of a recent issue 
will show: ‘For the last two years 
the dispensary has paid to the gen- 
eral fund of the county $1,131.83, to 
the county school. fund $754.55, and 
to the town of Warrenton for per- 
manent street improvement §1,- 
131.88, making a total paid out 
$3,018 21, and now have on hand in 
stock $1,258.65. Besides these fig- 
ures the dispensary has paid $1,000 
privilege tax to the county school 
fund and paid back the $1,500 bor- 
rowed to starton and has paid all 
expenses of every description.”’ 


One of the Chadbourn strawberry 
growers picked 175 crates froma 
half acre and would doubtless have 
picked 25 crates more, had it not 
been for the hes vy rains near the end 
of the season. From this half acre 
he picked as high as 25 crates per 
day and there were others that did 
about as well. One grower who lives 
about eight miles from here informs 
us that from % of an acre he realized 
$135 clear of all expense—transplant- 
ing, fertilizing, cultivating, harvest- 
ing, freightsand commission. Chad- 
bourn has long since won the repu- 
tation of growing the finest quality 
of fruit in the whole section and 
this reputation has been sustained 
through the past season. It is the 
ideal fruit growing section of the 
Carolinas and at the rapid inorease 
of the industry, it will soon assume 
proportions that will make it the 
largest shipping pointin the truck- 
ing region.—Chadbourn Messenger. 

Col. Old’s Raleigh correspondence, 
16th: A large washout between 
Aberdeen and Southern Pines, on the 
Seaboard Air Line, south of here, 
this morning, so blocked trains that 
a special had to be made up here for 
Norfolk. There were six washouts 
on the line. Trains were caught in 
all directions. One washout was 200 
feet long, another 15 feet deep. 
One of the odd things this year is 
the scarcity of watermelons. Here- 
tofore these have been abundant by 
July 4, yet up to date only two grow- 
ers have brought any here, and these 
were small and inferior ——Another 
queer thing is the new growth of 
leaves, now making itself so notice- 
able on all trees. These leaves are 
as tender in their tint of grecn as 
those which came in April. ‘the 
effect is very striking in the woods. 
(he extraordinary amount of rain ie 
the cause.——Yesterday afternvon, 
four miles west of here, three little 
children of Charles Emery left home 
to visit their grandmother, whuse 
home is quite near, and across 
House's Creek, which is reaily a mere 
branco. Onthe return they fvund 
that the stream had risen so rapidly 
that it covered the footlug. The 
oldest, a girl, carried the younzest, 
also « girl, across and then went 
back after her little brother. The 
water rose rapidly and both were 
swept off the log. The cries of the 
youngest brought help, but too late, 
us the others had been swept down 
and their bovies were fuund in a sub- 
merged meadow 
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COMMISSIONER PATTERSON ON FARM- 
Exk’S MEETINGS. 





“T am getting an encouraging 


pardoned Ransom | number of requests for Farmers’ 


Broadie, a Wake county negro con Institutes this summer,’’ said Cor- 
victed in 1894 of killing another ne-| missioner of Axgricuiture Patterson 
STO in a fight and sentenced. to .the | yesterday. ‘‘All of them, I believe, 
penitentiary for fifteen years. Since | come from the West, and I shall try 
that time some new evidence has to arrange our tour this summer so 
been discovered, which, if it had not | as to take in «ll the places that ask 
secured Broadie’s acquital, would | for institutes.’’ 


have at least secured for him only a 


| 
| 


Mr. Patterson thinks the first 


very short sentence. His pardon linstitute will be held sometime be- 
has, therefore, been very strongly | tween August Istand 15th, as soon 
recommended by those conversant | as the crops are laid by, and will end 
With the facts, as well as by those about the middle of September when 
who know of Broadie’s conduct as a/| farmers will again be busy, pulling 
priséner since he has commenced | fodder and curing tobacco. 


serving his term. 


| 


The Commissioner expressed him- 


self. as much pleased with the in- 
creased interest shown by the farm. 
ers of the State in the institutes and 
the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in general. He thinks the in- 
fluence of the department among the 
farmers is growing and that its 
efforts are being appreciated as never 
before. : 
‘‘And the institue problem,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘is a very important one 
with us. I hope to see the time 
when we can adopt the Michigan 
plan of having fixed places for our 
institutes—some twelve or fifteen at 
central points in the State. Let 
them be an annual farmer’s gather- 
ing of several days duration, at a 
fixed time every year. At such meet- 
ings, let delegates be chosen to a 
general meeting of say a week at the 
A. and M. College in this city. The 
college, I am sure, would be glad to 
entertain for a week all the farmers 
who might come, for there they 
would not only study and discuss 
farm work and methods, but they 
would become acquainted with the 
college and feel a sort of proprietor- 
ship in it as their institution. 

‘This is a plan that has been pur- 
sued in Michigan with a great meas 
ure of success, and I don’t see why 
we should not adopt it in North Caro- 
lina, if we can only get the farmers 
to coming to the institute, instead of 
the institute going to the farmers.”’ 
—News and Observer, 19th. 





NORTH CAROLINA’S AREA, 


North Carolina is a great State. It 
is long, too. From Currituck to 
Cherokee is 500 miles. Take a cord 
and put one end at Currituck county 
and the other end at Cherokee, and 
holding thumb on’ string at the 
former and turning the string di- 
rectly northward it will put you in 
Lake Champlain, New York. It has 
48,580 square mile of land and 3,670 
water area—total 52,250 square miles. 
It has some fifty rivers and with its 
numerous sounds and lakes it is as 
well watered a State as any in the 
Union. Robeson county is largest 
with 1,043 acres; Bladen second, 
1,013 ; Cumberland third, 1,008 ; New 
Hanover has but 199 square miles. 
Clay has 185, and Chowan is smallest 
with 161. Camden is very small 
also, with 218. The 97 counties aver- 
age something over 500 square 
miles.—Wilmington Messenger. 
CO-OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING FOR 

FARMERS. 


A meeting of farmers of the local- 
ity is called to meet at Raft Swamp, 
Robeson county, August 1, to organ- 
ize a company and establish a cotton- 
seed oil mill 

This is but another illusration of 
the great change going on in our 
State. It not only establishes the 
improved condition of our farmers, 


they are diversifying their energies 
as well ascrops. It must result in 
great good to all thus engaged. 

Speaking to the movement above 
referred to, the Lumberton Robeson. 
ian says: 

“The great advantage that this 
mill will be to our people cannot but 
readily be seen, and we believe that 
they wili tuke hold of it and see that 
the mill is built. B@ure to attend 
the meeting and hear the matter 
discassed ’’—Ruleigh Post. 


oe 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 





Raleigh Post: Cungressman Small 
hus secured the establishment of 
four rural tree delivery postal routes 
trum Greenville to begin Septem- 
ber 1st. 

Let petitions be gotten up in every 
county, sent to the Congressmen, 
and have deliveries established. The 
Congressmen are willing to aid, we 
know, but must be backed up by the 
community. The people especially 
on roads leading out from the cen 
ters should have the benefits of this 
system, and, after a few ure estab 
lished, others will tollow as circam 
stances wiil permit. 

But the people interested must 
move in the matter. 





Siutesville Landmark: Iredell peo- 
ple ure gradually becominy inter- 
ested in tree r.ral mail delivery. A 
petition is now io circulation asking 
for a free delivery route from States 


church. fhe route is about 26 miles 
long and embrace~ a territory in 
which there are at present no post- 
offices and which hus not adequate 
mail facilities. Itis very much to 
be hoped that the ruote cun be es- 
tublished. We are satisfied that if 
one free rural de:ivery route is e:- 
tablished in the county others will 
speedily follow, and when the peo- 
ple once :ealize the convenience of 





this system they will wonder how 
they got along without it. 


pi ay not sees v9 X! 





but the very important fact that 


The Progressive Farmer, July 23, 1901. 
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~ Général News. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 

Count Tolstoi, the famous Russian 
author, is seriously ill. 

King Edward's coronation is to 
take place next June. The exact 
date is not yet determined on. 


A cable dispatch from Buenos 
Ayres announced the death of Presi- 
dent Frederic Arrazuriz, of Chili, 
who had several attacks of paralysis. 
He was elected to the presidency in 
1896. 


The gigantic strike of steel work- 
ers elsewhere referred to, is being 
obstinately fought. out, neither side 
showing signs of yielding. It is said 
that the idleness is costing the mills 
$210,000 per day and the workers 
$156,000 per day. It is a battle of 
giants. 

During the first week or two of the 
charbon epidemic in Mississippi more 
than ninety per cent. of the animals 
effected died, but since a supply of 
the virus for inoculation was pro- 
cured the death rate has been mate- 
rially reduced. Unfortunately the 
disease is now spreading. 

Organized labor throughout the 
country has instituted an agitation 
favoring the immediate re-enactment 
of the Chinese exclusion act which 
becomes null on May 5 next. Among 
the various organizations partici- 
pating with activity in this campaign 
is the American Federation of Labor 
which has emphatically declared it- 
self in favor of the re enactment of 
the law and which purposes doing 
everything within its power to in- 
duce Congress to pass the bill ora 
similar one of equal and if possible 
more efficacy. 


The members of the Philippine 
Commission are greatly pleased with 
the action taken by Datto Mandi, 
who has just issued a proclamation 
prohibiting slavery or slave trading 
in the Zamboanga district of our new 
possessions. The Datto, in his proc- 
lamation, reminds the native chiefs 
that the slavery system is unfavor- 
able to the progress of the islands. 
The Commission has passed a reso- 
lution of thanks to Datto Mandi. 
They attach the highest importance 
to the action taken by him and are 
convinced that he is anxious to en- 
courage progress in his district. 

The statement of the imports and 
exports of the United States for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, has 
been completed by the Treasury bu- 
reau of statistics. Itshows that the 
total imports of the year were $822,- 
756,533, totalexports $1,487,656,544, 
and the excess of exports over im- 
ports $664,900,011. The imports are 
$27,184,651 below those of last year, 
and the exports are $93,173,462 above 
those of last year. The excess of 
exports over imports exceeds that 
of last year by $120,358,113, and is 
$49,467,335 greater than the highest 
reccord ever before made, that of 
1898. 

By raising the tax valuation of the 
Cleveland City Railroad, popularly 
known as the Little Consolidated, 
from $600,000 to $6,233,800 last week. 
Tom Jobnson scored his first victory 
in the campaign which he has been 
waging against the corporations 
since he was elected Mayor of Cleve 
luud last spring. What makes John- 
son’s victory more pleasing to him. 
self is the fact that the President of 
the Little Consolidated is Senator 
M.A Hanna. Recently the railroad 
company made its tax r+ turn, placing 
the value of its taxable property at 
$600,000. Tuesday the city board of 
equalization got in its work by mak- 
ing its most sensational valuation to 
over six millions, or ten times the 
umount of the company’s return. 

The Alabama Constitutional Con 
vention's Committee on Education 
has made its report. It provides 
that sepurate schoo's shali be pro 
vided for white und colored chil- 
|dren, and no child of either race 
jshuli be permitted to attend the 
school of tbe other. In lieu of the 
$550,000 general appropriation and 
the ex'ra one mili tax tor pub 


tu 





ville via White’s mill to Chapel H1ll | 


he school tax of three mills 
lis set aside in perpetuity for the 
schools, This yields a revenue about 
the sume as the schools now enjoy, 
but it will steadily increase us the 





tuxes increase. No change is made 
in the method of appointment of uni- 
| versity traxtees. Instead of requir- 
jing an eg al distribution of the 
school funu between the races it re- 
qnires that the schoo! terms for the 
two races shall be of equal length. 
A special tax of one mili is provided 





| 0 be levied by the counties on a 


| vote of sixty per cent. of the quali- | 
| tical effect, 


| fied electors. 


BRYAN’S VIEWS OF THE OHIO DEMOC- 
RACY 


The Progressive Farmer printed 
last week a report of the recent Ohio 
Democratic Convention. Speaking 
of its work, Col. Wm. J. Bryan is 
quoted as saying : 

“The gold papers assume that the 
convention refused to adopt the 
Kansas City platform because it con- 
tained a silver plank. If so it would 
have been more courageous to have 
declared openly for the gold staad- 
ard. If the gold standard is good 
it ought to have been endorsed; if 
bad it ought to have been denounced. 
To ignore the subject entirely was 
inexcusable. The money question 
is not yet out of politics. Every ses- 
sion of Congress will have todeal with 
it. Republicans declare that it is 
dead, but they keep working at it. 
If reactionary influences succeed in 
Ohio or elsewhere it simply means 
another gigantic struggle such as was 
witnessed in 1896. The Democratic 
party cannot be made a plutocratic 
party even if there was room in this 
country for two such parties. There 
was a time, under the Cleveland 
regime, when the party leaders used 
general and ambiguous phrases to 
deceive the voters, but that scheme 
cannot be worked again. We can- 
not expect the voters to have confi. 
dence in the party unless the party 
has confidence in the voters; and if 
the party has confidence in the 
voters it will state its position on 
all the important questions before 
the country and invite judgment.’’ 
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THE STEEL WURKERS’ STRIKE. 





A Review of the Great Labor Troubles Now 
Existing. 

New York, July 20.—An excellent 
rcview of the steel workers strike 
is given in the New York Outlook of 
to-day as follows: 

‘“‘The failure of the conference at 
Pittsburg between the representa- 
tives of the union workmen and of 
the companies in the United States 
Steel Corporation is a serious disap- 
pointment to all who had hoped to 
find in this conference a proof of the 
feasibilility of compromise and dis- 
cussion. 

“The result will be a strike of 
large proportions, how large proba- 
bly will not be known at once, as it 
is unlikely that the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers (the title of the associa- 
tion of employees) will call out all 
its men at once, while the possibili- 
ties of symputhetic strikes cannot 
be accurately estimated. It is said 
by those well acquainted with the 
situation that from one hundred and 
twenty thousand to one hundred and 
forty thousand men will go out on 
dtrike almost immediately, and that 
the number of non-union men who 
will be compelled to lay aside work 
because of the strike will swell the 
number of idle entployees to three 
hundred thousand. It is conceded 
by both sides that no question of 
wages or hours of labor is involved. 

“The situation, as we understand 
it, is this: The United States Steel 
Corporation, popularly known as the 
Steel Trust, owns or controls six com- 
panies ; each of these companies in 
turn owns or controls several mills ; 
the output of the mills includes tin, 
sheet-iron, and hoop-steel, as well 
as other products of the general in- 
dustry. some of the milis involved 
are strictly union mills—that is, no 
employee can be engaged by the em- 
ployers unless he be a union man, 
under penalty of an immediate 
strike; others are non union mills, 
but in most or all of the latter some 
union men are employed, as the mills 
are what is called * open’’—that is, 
the labor unions allow their men to 
work side by side with non union 
men 

“The Amalgamated Association 
some time ugo succeeded in forming 
a tentative agreement as to a scale 
of wages with the companies con- 
trolled by the United States Steel 
Corporation, but when it came to 
drawing up the agreement ua dispute 
ut once arose as to what mills should 
be included. The Amulgamated Asso- 
ciation insisted that the scale of 
wuyes should be signed by the cor- 
poration for all the mills, whether 
uni n or non union. This the cor- 
p ration refused'to do. It consents 
to deal with the union as a represen- 
tative of the workingmen in the 
union mills, but declines to recog- 
nize it as representative of: the non. 
union men. To do this, the corpora- 
tion insists, would be practically to 
force the non union men into the 
unions against their consent. 

“It should be noticed, however, 





that though this might be the prac- 
it is not directly de-. 
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manded by the union. The leaders 
of the union defend their demands 
by saying thatin the past the trust 
and its subordinate companies have 
constantly discriminated in favor of 
the non-union mills and against the 
union mills in the matter of distribu- 
ting the work, keeping the former 
open and well supplied when the lat- 
ter had no work to do. A oircular 
will be issued at once by the Amal- 
gamated Asssociation to its men, in 
which the full history of the confiict 
will be given, and no doubt an anu- 
thorized reply will be issued on the 
part of the companies, and we shall 
hope to analyze. these presentations 
of the issues involved next week. 
We reserve further comment until 
these official documents are issued, 
meanwhile, repeating, what we 
have so often heretofore affirmed, 
that it is equally the right of the la- 
borer to join the union or to remain 
out of it; that the attempt to force 
him out of it (by the employer) and 
the attempt to force him into it (by 
the union) are equally a violation of 
the rights of labor.’’ 


hepa nner 


RAINS IN THE CORN BELT. 


Half a Corn Crop is Assured—More Rain 
is Expected. 

Kansas City, July 18.—Generous 
rains fell last afternoon over the 
larger part of the corn belt of the 
Southwest. The good that will re- 
sult to late corn and to pastures will 
undoubtedly be great. Scattering 
showers fell over the Southwest last 
night, and to-day but in most places 
continued accounts of intense heat 
were reported. Reports from many 
couties assert that to-day’s rain, fol- 
lowing what little has fallen within 
tye past forty-eight hours will insure 
at least half a corn crop and make 
pasturage sure. 
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GLOOMY OUTLOOK FOR COTTON. 








The Drougt in Texas Unbroken—No Signs 
of Rain. 

Datuas, Texas, July 19.—The 
drouth in Texas is still unbroken. 
The heat to day is intense. A small 
part of the cotton district received 
small rains last night, but the rain- 
fall was confined toa part of Fort 
Bend county around Richmond, near 
the Gulf coast, and made no great 
change in the cotton crop situation. 
No rain has fallen to-day in the 
State and there are no signs of any. 
Cotton growers and cattle raisers are 
gloomy. 


——b ae 


MORE TROUBLE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mania, July 20 —Revolution has 
again broken out on a considerable 
scale at several places and the Philip- 
pine Commission has decided to 
adopt drastic measures to end the 
trouble. 

As aresult of a meeting of the 
Commission to consider the situation 
it has been voted to suspend civil 
government in Batangas, Cebu, Sa- 
mar and Bohot, and to turn those 
places over to a body of troops under 
the command of General Chaffee for 
the severest kind of warfare until 
peace has been established. 
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$310,008,363 WAR TAXES, 





Statement of the Receipts Under the Spanish- 
American Contest Act. 

WASHINGTON, July 20.—A state- 
ment at the Internal Revenue Bureau 
shows that the total receipts from 
the war revenue act from July 13, 
1898, the date the act went into effect, 
to May 31, 1901, amounted to $310,- 
003,363, as follows: Schedule A (doc- 
umentary stumps), $108,722,674; 
schedule B (proprietary stamps), 
$13,922,138 ; beer, $97,717,971 ; special 
taxes, $14,095,636 ; tobacco, $47,274,- 
780 ; snuff, $2,607,818 ; cigars, $9,180, - 
027; cigarettes, $3,818,991; legacies, 
$8,966,420; excise tax, $2,652,982; 
mixed flour, $21,536 ; additional taxes 
on beer and tobacco, $982,385. 
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THE ALABAMA IDEA. 





Negroes to Be Excluded From Holding Office. 

MonTGomERY, ALA, July 18.—A 
good deal of enthusiusm was aroused 
in the constitutional convention this 
morning by an amendment providing 
that only white men shall hold cftice 
in Alabama. Several able lawyers 
made speeches sustaining its consti- 
tutionality. Judge Coleman, chuair- 
man of the committee on suffrage, 
said that his committee had ca: efully 
considered the question and believed 
it to be constitutional. As twenty 
of the ablest lawyers here are on 
the committee it set a strong tide to 
flowing in favor of the exclusion of 
all colored men from office. The 
amendment was ordered printed and 
lies over. It has assumed sudden 
prominence as one of the means for 
eliminating the negro from politics 
and is growing in favor. Senator 





Morgan first suggested it. 
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® As slowly she the goblet turned 


The Home Circle. 








THE BOWL OF ALBEMARLE, 





An Independence Day Legend. 


"Twas Lady Ashe of Albemarle ; 
She heard bold Tarleton boast 
That he the British flag would set 
On every planter’s house he met 
On Carolina’s coast : 
That, when the Carolinas fell, 
He would return, and quaff 
His victory in the honored hall 
Where met the patriots, and call 
On Lady Ashe of Albemarle 
To bring her family beaker out ; 
The cavaliers should cheer and shout, 
’T would make old England laugh ! 
O Lady Ashe, O Lady Ashe, 
What wilt thoudo, where wilt thou be 
When courtly Tarleton asks of thee 
The bowl of Albemarle? 


"Twas in the hall of Albemarle ; 
The teast was spread—they set 

The empty goblets on the board 
Where erst the patriots met. 

The fire upon the oak walls gleamed, 
And on the men looked down 

From green festoons of mistletoe 

With berries white as winter’s snow, 
The flag of England’s crown. 

Then Tarleton called on Lady Ashe 
To bring him in the hall 

The goblet of her family pride, 

The goblet ancient wines had dyed, 
The bowl of Albemarle. 

O Lady Ashe, what wilt thou do? 

A patriot’s daughter should be true ; 

Their flags are red, and thine is blue, 
My Dame of Albemarle! 


The legend old of Albemarle : 
The oaken door swung wide, 
And Lady Ashe came to the board, 
And Tarleton stood beside. 

She raised the bowl above her head ; 
"Twas filled with roses. Then— 
‘It matches well the red flag !’’ said 

Gay Tarleton to his men. 
The roses o’er the aStrals burned, 
And fragrant gew the air, 


Above her shining hair. 
Flower after flower, the roses red 
She dropped upon her stately head. 
Their beauty charmed, their perfume 


As, one by one, my iady spilled 
The blossoms great and small ; 

Till empty in her hand she held 
The bowl of Albemarle ! 


The bowl, the bowl of Albemarle, 
She turned it in the air, 

And here a rose and there a rose 
She spilled upon her hair. 

A prophet’s fire then stirred her blood, 
And on the cup once more 

Gazing with flashing eyes, she stood ; 

Then smiling in defiant mood 
She dashed it on the floor ! 

The startled guard advance apace, 
But stood my lady there, 

The patriot triumph in her face, 
The roses in her hair. 

O Lady Ashe, my Lady Ashe, 
All silent in the hall, 

Thy cheeks are red, the patriots’ 


white, 
And Tarleton’s ashen in the light ; 
Speak, Dame of Albemarle! 


‘““My gallant general, hear !’’ she said, 
‘*We’ve heard your merry boast, 
That you will line with British flags 

The Carolinian coast, 
And that from our old cup should be 
Your wine of victory spilled ; 
My courtly general, thou art weighed, 
For there’s one promise thou hast 


made, 
That on the land or on the sea, 
Can never be fulfilled !’’ 
In voiceless hall, ’mid staring men, 
Still stood my lady there, 
The patriot glory in her face, 
The roses in her hair. 


The broken bowl of Albemarle ! 

Life teaches life, and he 

Whose will from self itself has freed, 
A thousand wills may free ! 

O Lady Ashe, my Lady Ashe, 

Who heard proud Tarleton boast, 
It is the Rose of Albemarle 

The gallant riders’ toast 

Who woke in dawns of dewy morns 
And followed golden peals of horns 
Down Carolina’s coast, 

And Freedom’s new-born banners set 





filled 
The high colonial hall 
—Hezekiah B 


On every planter’s house they met! 
utterworth, in Youth’s Companion. 








BLACKIE’S LITANY. 


A few weeks ago The Progressive 
Farmer printed some selections from 
the day-book of the late John Stuart 
Blackie, the Scotch educator, philos- 
opher and genial cynic. We now 
find the Litany published in full in 
the St. Louis Mirror with the fol- 
lowing comment by the editor : 

“There have been so many re- 
quests for the Litary that the editor 
is glad to reproduce the prayer more 
fully. The production is a remark. 
able exposition of contemporaneous 
Scotch religious character, of a deep 
humor, of a fine critical sense and of 
a broad charity. It is a gem to file 
away in one’s scrap-book. It is des- 
tined to immortality; if anything 
of the last decade be so destined. 
You'll find in it something of Car- 
lyle, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Jowett, Bagehot. 
Within a decade it will be the most 
widely quoted of all modern philoso- 
phies.’’ 

The Litany in full follows: 


1. From denying the God who cre- 
ated me, from cursing the Christ 
that died for me, and from flout- 
ing the Holy Spirit that breathes 
upon me, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


. From the conceit of knowledge 
that knows no reverence, from the 
envious egotism thut knows no 
love, and from the fear of man 
that lames all manhood, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


3. From the presumption of ortho- 
dox theology to define God in 
scholastic terms, from the degrad- 
ing superstition that worships 
God with blind ends and the nega- 
ative self, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


. From beggars for my clients, from 
fools for my worshipers, and 
from sluts for my servants, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


5. From the impertinence of youth- 
ful oritics, from the vanity of 
small poets, and from the unrea- 
soned giggle of silly young ladies, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


6. From the barren subtlety of law- 
yers, from the shiftiness of poli- 
ticians, and from the blind rest- 
lessness or calculated selfishness 
of commercial speculators, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


. From a man that simpers sweetly, 
from{a woman that laughs loudly, 
and from a young woman ambi- 
tious to play the man, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


8. From a scholar who smells of 
books, from a sportsman who 
smells of horses, and a mother 
who smells of babies, 


9. From genius without sense, from 
talent without love and from 
creeds without humanity, 


Good Lord, deliver me. 


10. From a spinner of fine phrases, 
a spinner of senseless rhymes, 
and a woman who paints, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


From eyes that see only what 
they wish to see, from fingers 
that itch to put the buttons into 
other people’s buttonholes, and 
from feet that love to tramp on 
other people’s toes, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


. From wits that deluge the table 
with puns, from square pates 
that cannot understand a joke, 


11. 


admit them, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 
. From the three infallibles, the 


she is in the wrong, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 


From a man that refrains from 
talking in order to appear wise, 


14, 


Good Lord, deliver me. 
15. 


connotations and syllogisms, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 


16, 


and from a poet without sense, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 


ay. 


Good Lord, deliver me. 
18, 


Jove’s thunder, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 


19. 


gentility, 


Good Lord, deliver me. 
20. 


like winter, 


Skye, 





Good Lord, deliver me. 


Good Lord, deliver me. 


and from sour souls that will not 


Roman pope, the editor of a party 
newspaper, and a woman when 


from a man that talks much in 
order to display his wisdom, and 
from a man who talks fluently 
without any wisdom to display, 


From a big man with a brain as 
soft as butter, from a little man 
with a tongue like a mill clapper, 
and from a woman who talks of 


From a man without brains, 
from a woman without religion, 


From a fair face with an un- 
meaning smi’e, from the lips that 
curl into scorn, and from know- 
ing looks ina smart young man, 


From three tyrants, from cus- 
tom that murders conscience, 
from fashion that strangles na- 
ture, and from priests that steal 


From three affectations, the af- 
fectation of learning, which we 
call pedantry, the affectation of 
which we call yul- 
garity, and the affectation of 
religion, which we call hypocrisy, 


From three kinds of weather, 
from a Scotch spring that smells 
from an Egyp- 
tian summer that glows like a 
furnace, and from a rainy day in 


21. From three kinds of wives, from 
an extravagant, showy, eques- 
trian wife that ruins her hus- 
band by milliners’ and drapers’ 
bills; from an ambitious wife 
that makes her husband ridicu- 
lous by pushing him into situa- 
tions for which he is not fitted, 
and from afond and motherly 
wife who is forward to nurse 
and prescribe for her husband 
like a sick baby, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


From an idle son that hangs on 
his mother’s skirts, from a dash- 
ing daughter who marries a pen- 
niless fool, and from an old family 
servant who controls my life, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 


From a Highlander who is fiuent 
on Celtic etymology, from a 
young metaphysician, fresh from 
Germany, expounding Hegel’s 
philosophy, and from a Scotch- 
man whe draws his theology di- 
rect from the Shorter Catechism, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 


. From a Tory without sense, a 
Liberal without sentiment, and a 
Radical without reverence, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


From three great baits of the 
devil, pleasure, which sacrifices 
permanent enjoyment for the 
lust of the moment; money, 
which measures a man not by 
what he is, but by what he has ; 
and from power, which dethrones 
love and enthrones selfishness as 
the bond of social unity, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 


26. From an idle woman who fills up 
the emptiness of her life by fuss- 
ing about other people, a vain 
woman whose grand business in 
life is to parade her charms, and 
from a nervous woman who cre- 
ates real sorrow by contemplat- 
ing imaginary dangers, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 


From the black devil, if there be 
one ; from blue devils, of whom 
there are many; and from the 
devil that took King David, in 
the shape of another man’s wife, 
Good Lord, deliver me. 


From a fair woman when she 
weeps, and from a false woman 
when she smiles, and from a 
clever woman when she talks, 
Lord, deliver me. 


From prejudice that blinds the 
the truth, from sophistry that 
juggles with truth, and from fac- 
tions that poison truth, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


From the sensibility that shrinks 
from everything, from the sto- 
lidity that is pleased with any- 
thing, and from the apathy that 
is touched by nothing, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


From the easy charity that cov- 
ers all faults, from the hasty 
hatred that magnifies all faults, 
and from the intellectual despot- 
ism that bears down all contra- 
dictions, 

Good Lord, deliver me. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 





We are not, nor have we ever been 
a school teacher—and we may add 
that we hope we never will be—but 
it strikes a man on the outside of 
the school room that our teachers 
ought to take great pains to correct 
the slang and mutilated English so 
many children learn at home, on the 
streets and in the highways and 
hedges. A child from six to ten 
years of age may be taught to speak 
with reasonable correctness, and 
while he may fall back into his for- 
mer crippled speech, much of what 
he learns will stick to him through 
life. Itis too late to reform a boy 
or girl fifteen years of age. Teach. 
ers must show children the error of 
their way if they ever see the error 
at all—especially children whose 
parents are unlearned.—Charity and 
Children. 





RESPECTFULLY REFERRED. 

As the Green Bag has it, Chief- 
Justice Marshall used to narrate 
with great glee the following cor- 
respondence on a point of honor be- 
tween Governor Giles of Virginia 
and Patrick Henry : 

‘‘Sir,’’ wrote the governor, ‘‘l un- 
derstand that you have called me a 
bobtail politician. I wish to know 
if it be true, and if true, your mean. 


ing. “W. R. GIuEs.”’ 
Patrick Henry’s reply came 
promptly : 


“Sir, I do not recollect calling you 
a bobtail politician at any time, but 
think it probable that I have. I 
can't say what I did mean; but if 
you will tell me what you think I 
meant, I will say whether you are 
correct or not. 

‘*Very respectfully, 
‘“*PaTRIOK HENnRY.”’ 

This was leaving it to Giles with a 
vengeance; but as there was no 
further correspondence, the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia mnst have read 
satisfaction somewhere between the 
lines of Patrick Henry’s brilliantly 
equivocal reply. 





The Progressive Farmer, July 23, 1901. 
Pn eee 


AN EXERCISE IN SELF-ABASEMERT. 


The making of lists of the hun- 
dred best authors has long been an 
industry of the editors of the profes- 
sional literary journal. It is an in- 
dustry that makes men who read 
good books sad—sad with wonder 
whether the youngest generation 
that has reached manhood reads half 
of them. If the truth could be found 
out it would be the most interest- 
ing piece of literary news that has 
been published for many a day. 

One of the latest of such lists (and 
as good a one as any) has been given 
out by Mr. Foster, the librarian of 
the Province Public Library. They 
are the writers a part at least of 
whose books are placed in the room 
in the library that is set apart for 
“the literature of power.’’ An in- 
tcresting exercise in self-abasement 
can be got by going over such a list 
and counting the authorse whose 
chief writings you have never read. 


Addison, ®schylus, 
ZEsop, A Kempis, 
Antoninus, Arabian Nights, 
Ariosto, Aristophanes, 
Aristotle, Arnold, Matthew, 
Bacon, Bible, The 
Boswell, Browning (Mrs.), 
Browning (Robert) Bunyan, 
Burke, Burns, 

Byron, Ceesar, 
Calderon, Camoens, 
Carlyle, Cervantes, 
Chanson de Roland, Chaucer, 
Cicero, Coleridge, 
Corneille, Dante, - 

De Foe, Demosthenes, 
De Quincy, Dickens, 
Dryden, Dumas, 

Eliot (George), Emerson, 
Epictetus, Erasmus, 
Euripides, Federalist, The 
Fielding, Franklin, 
Froissart, Gibbon, 
Goethe, Goldsmith, 
Gray, Hawthorne, 
Heine, Herodotus, 
Homer, Horace, 

Hugo, Johnson, 
Jonson, Junius, 

Keats, La Fontaine, 
Lamb, Landor, 

Le Sage, Lessing, 
Lowell, Macaulay, 
Machiavelli, Mahabharata, 
Malory, Milton, 
Moliere, Montaigne, 
More, Ni belungenlied, 
Omar Khayyam, Ovid, 
Petrarch, Plato, 
Plutarch, Polo (Marco), 
Pope, Racine, 
Ramayana, The Sappho, 
Schiller, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Sidney, Sophocles, 
Spectator, The Spenser, 

Swift, Tacitus, 

Tasso, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Theocritus, 
Thucydides, Virgil, 

Walton, Wordsworth, 
Xenophon. 


And such a list always raises the 
question whether the educated youth 
of the United States will ever again 
feel it a duty to read such a list of 
authors (and to read them all) asa 
matter of po@r and oulture, and 
whether any larger number of Amer- 
ican men and women do habitually 
read them.—June World’s Work. 





‘* QUEER ANSWEBS.”’ 





Mark Twain Writes a Book on ‘‘English as 
She Is’’—Some Illustrations. 

At this season, when the land is 
full of persons who are trying to 
obtain positions as teachers, the 
Mutual Book Company, of Boston, is 
to be congratulated upon the publi- 
cation of a little pamphlet entitled, 
“English As She is Taught,’’ by 
Mark Twain. The book is a compila. 
tion of English as it is taught in the 
public schools and is devoted mainly 
to giving answers of pupils to exam- 
ination questions. Some of the 
laughable sentences are: 

“The supercilious girl acted with 
vicissitude when the perennial time 
came.”’ 

‘*We should endeavor to avoid ex- 
tremes—like those of wasps and 
bees.”’ 

“There are a good many donkeys 
in theological gardens.’’ 

‘“‘Some of the best fossils are found 
in the theological ca} inets."’ 
| “Every sentence and the name of 
God must begin with a caterpillar.’’ 

“To find the number of square feet 
in a room you multiply the room by 
the number of feet. The product is 
the result.’’ 

“The principal products of the 
the United States is earthquakes and 
volcanoes.’’ 





‘‘Mason and Dixon's line is the 
equator.”’ 

‘‘In Australia the principal occu- 
pation is gathering Austrich feath- 
ers.”” 

‘Climate lasts all the time and the 
weather only a few days.” 

“The two most famous volcanoes 
of Europe are Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

“Queen Isabella of Spain sold her 
watch, chain and other millinery so 
that Columbus could discover Amer- 
ica.’’ 

‘‘Washington died in Spain almost 
broken hearted. His remains were 
taken to the cathedral in Havana.”’ 

“Gorilla warfare was when men 
rode on gorillas.’’ 

‘‘Henry Eight was famous for be- 
inga great widower, having lost 
several wives.”’ 

‘‘By the Saliclaw no woman or the 
descendant of a woman could occupy 
the throne.”’ 

‘Abraham Lincoln was born in 
Wales in 1599.”’ 

“Ben Johnson survived Shake- 
speare in some respects”’ 

‘Shakespeare translated the Scrip- 
tures and it was called St. James be- 
cause he did it.”’ 

‘George Eliot left a wife and chil- 
dren who mourn greatly for his 
genius.”’ 

‘“‘A sort of sadness kind of shone 
in Bryant’s poems.”’ 

‘“‘Pysilloggy is study about your 
bones, stummick and vertebry.” 

‘‘We have an upperand lower skin. 
The lower skin movesall the time 
and the upper skin moves when we 
do.’’ 

‘The body is mostly composed of 
water and one-half is avaracious tis- 
sue.’’ 

“The gastric juice keeps the bones 
from creaking.”’ 

“The growth of a tooth begins in 
the back of the mouth and extends 
to the stomach.’’ 


IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE. 





Among other good stories Cyrus 
Townsend Brady tells the following 
in his ‘“‘Under Tops’ls and Tents,”’ 
published by Scribners : 

It is told that a large number of 
cadets were negligent in following 
the service in the chapel, which was 
after the ritual of the Episcopal 
Church. An incautious officer in 
charge on Sunday morning made the 
Church party a little address on the 
subject, saying he supposed that 
some of them erred through igno- 
rance, but if they would observe him 
carefully and do as he did (in mili- 
tary parlance, follow the motions of 
the commanding officer) they would 
not go wrong. 

Word was quietly passed through 
the battalion. They marched into 
the church. The officer in charge 
took his place in the front pew, set- 
tling himself in his seat, and calmly 
blew his nose. Three hundred noses 
were simultaneously blown witha 
vehemence that was startling! The 
officer looked around and blushed 
violently in great surprise. Three 
hundred heads ‘followed the mo- 
tions of the commanding officer.’’ 
Six hundred cheeks violently en- 
deavored to blush—a hard thing for 


a midshipman to do—and so on 
through the service. 

The man could not stir without in- 
stant imitation. He finally confined 
himself strictly to the prescribed 
ritual of the service, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, not dar- 
ing to raise a finger or breathe out 
of the ordinary course. This enter- 
prise was alsoa very startling suoc- 
cess. 

The cadets received other instruc- 
tions later in the day from a furious 
officer who sternly resented their 
innocent statements that they did 
not know which was ritual and which 
was not, and that he had not instruc 
ted them that blowing his nose stood 
on a different plane from saying his 
prayers. It wasa huge joke every- 
where. 


——_—__— eg 


LUXURY AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

When Martin Van Buren was Pres- 
ident he excited the wrath of the 
public because as much as $13,000 
was spent for looking glasses, lamps 
and ocandle-sticks. Much of that 
which is now beautiful in the White 
House has been acquired within the 
last thirty years, for during the 
Civil War the purchase of new bric 
a-brac and the preservation of the 
old was nearly impossible. The 
White House as now furnished, 
shows in a measure the individual 
tastes of the various Presidents, and 
is also a treasure house of valuable 
bric-a-brac presented by Americans 
and by other government. The De- 
lineator for August contains sixteen 
photographs, most of them never 
having been published before, show- 
ing some of the most striking artis- 
tic specimens. For those who have 
never been to washington, this arti- 
cle will have great value. For those 
who have already been there and 
wish to remind themselves of what 
they there saw, it will also have 





great value. 





DIALECT PHILOSOPHy. 


Capt. Bason Memorizes a Poem T 
From Georgia and Uses It to 
vantage. 

Way back in the 70’s Capt. George 
F. Bason found a poem, olipped it 
and pasted it in the back of his 
Code. This was when he liveg in 
Gaston county. He memorizeg the 
poem, which came from Georgia he 
believes, and was written by some 
one whom he has forgotten ; ang he 
has thought on the verses go much 
that he has made them some sort of 
a philosophy of life. For instanog 
when he sees an ostentatious indi. 
vidual who is obtrusive with Put-on. 
airs, the captain quotes: 


hat Came 
Good ag. 


‘‘You kin notch it on de palin’ as er 
mighty risky plan 

To make yer judgment by de Clo’es 
dat kiver up a man. 

Case I hardly need ter tell you how 
you often come’ across 

A fifty-dollar saddle on a forty-do). 
lar hoss.”’ 


Or, to express the same idea in 
different verbiage, he will say: 


‘‘And workin’ in the low ground yoy 
disciver as you grow 

Dat de fines’ shuck may kiver dg 
meanest nubbin’ in de row.” 


When he would make a goog 
natured fling at the long-faced man 
who is open to a charge of dual exis. 
tence, Capt. Bason is ready with: 


“I think a man hasa sorry chance 
fer heaven, 

Who holds on to his ’ligion only one 
day in seben. 

Who’s foremos’ in de meetin’ and 
de raisin’ of de tunes, 

But lays aside his ’ligion with his 
Sunday pantaloons— 

Who talks ’boutde sinner wid a heap 
of solemn chat 

But never puts a nickel in de mis. 
sionary hat.’’ 


The song is a cry against the mis- 
takes of the impressionist, and again 
the captain, in contemplative mood, 
is ready to mock at vanity and de. 
ception with— 

“T never judge de people what I meets 
along de way, 

By de houses whar dey come from 
or de places whar dey stay ; 

Case de bantam chicken is pow’ful 
fond of roostin’ mighty high, 

And de turkey buzzard sails above 
de eagle in de sky.”’ 


For quoth the philosopher : 


‘*You catch de littles’ fishes in de 
middle of de sea 
And finds de smalles’ ’possum up de 
very bigges’ tree.’’ 
—Charlotte Observer. 


— 


ADVERTISING FOR NEWS. 


As an indication that the dull sea- 
son is upon those engaged in the pub- 
lishing business, as well as upon 
those whose business it is to procure 
the elusive advertising contract, the 
following notice, clipped from an ex- 
change, is given. The publisher, 
however, takes the course pursued 
by all wise advertisers and practices 
what he preaches by advertising in 
the dull season : 

NEWS. 

‘‘News, news, news! It’s enough 
to give a man the blues. Nobody 
married and nobody dead; and no- 
body broken an arm or a head; 
nobody come in to talk of the ‘crap’ ; 
no one got boozy and started a scrap ; 
no one got run in for taking a horn; 
nobody buried and nobody born. 
Oh! for a racket, a riot, a fuss! 
Some one to come in and kick up 4 
muss ; some one to stir up the peace- 
laden air; somebody’s comment to 
give usa scare. Somebody thumped 
within an inch of his life ; somebody 
ran off with another man’s wife; 
some one come in to pay up his dues; 
anything, anything, just so it’s 
news.”’ 


——_— — -—< oe a 


TWO KNIGHTS. 





It was evident in his swagger that 
he was a scionof the British aristo- 
cracy, and the most casual observer 
could not have failed to note that he 
was a stranger to the city. He 
touched a well-dressed, auburn- 
haired young man who was lolling 
in front of a Broadway hotel 0D 
the shoulder. 

‘‘Pardon me, me dear man, but 
could I trouble you for a match?” 
After lighting his cigar he continued, 
“Bah Jove, this is a remarkable city 
This is me first visit to New York, 
d’ye know? I’ma deuced stranger, 
but on the other side I’m a person of 
importance. I am Sir Francis Daffy, 
Knight of the Garter, Knight of the 
Bath, Knight of the Double Eagle, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, Knight 


of the Iron Cross. D’ye mind telling 
me your name, me dearman?” 

Replied he of the auburn hair, 12 
a deep, rich brogue: 

“Me name is Michael Murphy, 
night before last, night before that, 
last night, to night, and every*blis: 
night — Michael Murphy.’ —Ne¥ 
York Evening Sun. 
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Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 





CUNFIDENCE. 


Black clouds have thronged to bar 
the way 

Of Love and Calm and Hope, 

But through them all 1 plain can see 
Through God’s great telescope. 

His word it teaches me to pray 
And fear no sullen foes, 

for though the way is rough and 


tee 
and bereod with thorns, he knows ! 


ig gracious spirit will not let. 
"he tempter do me harm ; 
Why should I fear or even doubt 
While leaning on his arm? 
Though fierce and wild the tempest 
roars ; 
And waves run mountain-high, 
And thunder crashes through the 
storm, : 
He hears the faintest cry. 


And he is always ever near 
When Death takes one away 
Whom we have loved with tender 
care 
Through Life’s sweet summer's 
day. 
§o I will live in perfect peace 
Beneath his circling wing, 
And weap no more, but toil and 


pray, : 
And closer to him cling. 
—Adelbert Clark: 


YOUNG BLOOD NEEDED. 





One of the reasons why there is so 
much lack of lifeand snap in great 
numbers of the churches in all de- 
nominations is an unwritten and in- 
flexible law that young people must 
pe seen and not heard, must come 
into the churches and sit down in 
idleness, while the old men and old 
women do what it is agreed should 
bedone. The deacons, the stewards, 
the elders and the rest of the offices 
are filled by old men. Itis the same 
old roll of names to go up as repre- 
sentatives to church courts from 
year to year; yet everybody knows 
that the old people lack the snap, 
enterprise and vigor that the young 
possess. Anything carried on at 
length by the old as a rule lacks en- 
terprise and progressiveness. The 
wide-awake and wisely progressive 
organization is one manned by a 
mixture of the old and the young. 
The wisdom of the old, which has 
been learned in the school of experi- 
ence, and the push and progressive- 
ness of the young combined, is just 
what is needed. The thing we 
inveigh against is the fact that the 
services of the young are not utilized, 
andas a result many churches are 
dead or dying. Put the young to 
work. To grow they must work.— 
Rey. P. R. Law. 





THE BOOK. 


How much the Bible owes to its 
familiar association with the experi- 
ences of life! Its very homeliness 
of phrase and content make it fit 
into ordinar existence with an exact- 
ness which is true of no other litera- 
ture. And just as those who have 
heard the ‘‘Messiah’’ never can hear 
the great texts Handel uses withot 
recalling the noble music to which 
he has set them, so do other passages 
find their setting in the memories of 
4mother’s knee, a friend’s life, or 
Some day of special uplft, or even of 
extreme pain. ‘The memory of the 
dewd passes into it,’ as Faber says. 
It was an infinite wisdom which 
Planned the Book for every common 
ued of man, whether it be of the 
valley or the mountain top, of the 
sunshine or the shadow, of life or of 
death.—_Sunday School Times. 


a _e 
THE TRUE INDEX. 


Do not let the sluggish, turbid 
current of your ordinary days seem 
you that which truly represents 
© you what you are, what you are 
able tobe! N 0, the time when you 
made the holiest resolutions, when 
you struggled most with the powers 
fevil, when you said it should not 

your master, when love conquered 
You and freed you from other chains 
_ you might wear her chains— 

was the trueindex to the divine 
Purpose concerning you; that tells 
you what the Spirit of God is every 
°ur working in you that you may 
“_ 7 - may not be able to revive 
®ing which you had then, but 
mone gave you that feeling, he is 
“mah ou, i8 striving with you, that 
may will and do of His good 


| 
peg Only do not strive with 
ae hat He may leave you to your- 
and to the power of evil.—F. D. 
8Urice, 


very morning when 
you have something 
ay which must be done, 
®r you like it or not. Being 
to work and forced to do your 
— breed in you temperance, 
, Content diligence, strength of 
Which the i and a hundred virtues 


dle will naa 
Chitieg Kingsley. never know. 


Thank God 6 
YOu get up that 
to do that d 
Wheth, 

reed 


t 
elf. 





WHEN DE CRAP’S LAID BY. 


Nigger, whar you gwine wid dat 
empty sack? 

Ef you’s gwine to town, you as well 
come back ; 

When yo’ crap’s laid by, yo’ credic 
is, too— 

I knows dat fac’ as well as you, 


a rich nigger when de crap’s 


gun, 
Not quite so rich when de crap’s half 
done ; 
Purty po’ nigger in de hot J uly, 
Po’ = a snake when de crap’s laid 
y. 


So you better pud down dat empty 
sack, 

For des lack you take it you fetch it 
back, 

“You done bought mo’ dan you ever 


Dad des de word de boss will say. 


So, what will a po’ ole darkey do, 

When de grub’s all gone, and de 
credic, too? 

O, ef’n I dine on a chicken pie, 

You needn’t to ast me whar I buy. 


—Stanley Vann, in Home and Farm. 





GOOD BROTHER JIM. 

The car remained at a standstill 
for so long a time that everyone 
wondered if something were wrong. 
It was soon seen however, that a 
sturdy little urchin was very ten- 
derly helping a lame child aboard, 
and as the car moved on, his cheery 
‘‘good-bye’’ called a smile to the 
cripple’s wan face. 

The latter seated himself so that 
he could look out the window, and 
every few minutes he waved his 
hand at some one on the street. The 
other people in the car became curi- 
ous, and, looking out, saw a little 
fellow running along the sidewalk, 
keeping pace with them. 

‘‘Who is that?’’ asked a lady of the 
lame boy. 

‘‘Why that’s Jim!” was the proud 
response. 

‘Yes, dear ; but who is ‘Jim’?”’ 

“Why, Jim’s my brother, of 
course !’’ 

By this time every one was listen- 
ing in smiling sympathy. 

“Oh ! I see,’’ said the lady ; ‘‘that’s 
the boy who helped you on the car. 
But why does he not ride with 
you?’’ 

‘““Why,’’ he said, ‘‘we only had a 
nickel, and Jim said I must ride. 
You see,’”’ he added, after a pause, 
“T can’t walk well, but Jim, he can 
run fine }’’ 

‘See! what is this?’’ the lady said. 

With eyes big with delight,-the 
child caught up a five cent piece that 
had miraculously appeared in his 
torn little cap which lay on the seat 
between the lady and himself. Then, 
with frantic gestures, he hailed 
“Jim,’’ who boarded the car at the 
next corner. 

It would be hard to say who was 
happiest on that car during the re- 
mainder of the trip, but surely the 
boys thought that they were.—Sel. 


‘‘WHEN I CROSSED THE OCEAN.” 


‘‘When I crossed the ocean in my 
boyhood to seek my fortune in 
America, all the English I knew was, 
‘I thank you, sir,’’’ said a gentle- 
man who is now a highly prosperous 
and respected American citizen. 

“That one sentence served me in 
good stead. The captain and crew 
of the vessel were Englishmen, and 
it was marvelous how my ‘I thank 
you, sir,’ won smiles and kindness 
from them. It was the same when 
Ireached New York. When other 
words failed me I could always say, 
‘I thank you, sir.’ It was my pass- 
port, and it opened many a door and 
many a heart to me.”’ 

We wonder how many of our 
young people have learned that sen- 
tence so that it comes easily to the 
lips. To remember to say, “I thank 
you, sir,’’ in response to the cour- 
tesies we receive in the course of a 
day, and to keep the sentence in 
readiness when other words fail, is 
to possess a vocabulary far from 
meager in its scope, especially in the 
way it acts upon hearts.—Young 
People’s Weekly. 


+ 





A BOY’S FORTUNE. 


A boy with the influencts of true 
home life, with a faithful father, and 
good, kindly, judicious mother, starts 
on the journey of human struggle 
and strife for success with fortune 
greater than the treasure of Croesus. 

The great enemy of boyhood is 
bad company, of which if has been 
truly said that it is like a nail driven 
into a post, which, after the first and 
second blow, may be drawn out with 
little difficulty ; but being driven up 
to the head, pinchers can scarcely 
take hold to draw it out.—The 
American Boy. 





The Progressive Farmer, July 23, 1901. 


Woman’s Work. 


VANITY. 





Mothers themselves are responsi- 
ble for the vanity which they may 
deplore in their daughters. The 
atmosphere of the home is too largely 
one of perhaps millinery and dress- 
making. The dress of young chil- 
dren is often so exquisite that con- 
tinual caution is necessary to pre- 
vent its injury, and play is robbed of 
spontaneity and activity. 

A mother who had educated her 
children to all these punctilities of 
dress said: ‘I regret so much the 
exquisite wardrobes of my little 
children. I see now that it hurt 
their character.’’ 

The dress of little girls should be 
as simple and substantial as that of 
boys. Everything which prevents 
activity and fosters vanity should be 
conscientiously avoided. Love of 
dress is also fostered by the passion 
for dolls, which is said to be inborn 
in every right-minded girl. 

Doll playing is really doll dressing. 
Every bit of gewgaw is eagerly 
sought to bedeck this miniature 
travesty of a fine lady. 

If doll playing is the legitimate 
occupation of girlhood, we ought to 
have dolls which do not cultivate a 
taste for wasp waists and the trivial- 
ties of fashion.—N. Y. Ledger. 





LAUNDRYING WHITE SHIRTS. 


Shirts after being washed must be 
well rinsed; must be dried before 
starching ; cannot be cast aside after 
washing. Everything that is used 
in the process must be perfectly 
clean. Make the starch smooth; 
cook it well ; add white wax, the size 
of a bean and same quantity of gum 
arabic, dissolved in boiling water. 
A little blueing is added after starch 
is made. Lay the shirt ona table; 
work the hot starch through the 
bosom, around the neck and yoke. 
Hold the bosom to the light and look 
through it to seeif any dark spots 
remain. If there are dark spots, it 
is not starched enough, for it must 
look perfectly clear when properly 
done. Now put the shirt ona board, 
wring out a white cloth in hot water, 
and wipe every particle of starch off. 
Around the seams and under the 
pleats, use hot water freely. Then 
dry the shirt. Nowdip the bottom 
of the shirt in warm water, double 
it over the bosom and cuffs, roll up 
tight and puta heavy weight on it. 
Let it lay three hours. Then unroll 
the shirt. Do not ruffle the bosom, 
nor iron it, but polish it by using the 
Troy Polishing Iron. The bosom 
will seem dry, put strength on the 
iron and it will take out the rough- 
ness and leave a lovely polish. 
Polish the neck band first. Lay it 
perfectly straight so that it will set 
nicely after being done. Make out 
of wood a little punch; from the 
wrong side, push this punch lightly 
under the pleats of the bosom and it 
will raise them. Now see how nicely 
your work appears. It will require 
practice to become perfect.—Mae 
Brooks, Spokane, Wash. in Epitomist. 


FARM JOURNAL HEALTH HINTS. 


There is no known application 
which will permanently remove 
superfluous hair. Anything power- 
ful enough to destroy the hair-bulb 
will destroy the skin. The electric 
needle will destroy the bulb or the 
hairs may be pulled out one at a 
time. The latter is the cheapest and 
most successful method. 

Quite prevalent is a skin disease 
called ‘‘contagious boils.’’ A small 
blister first appears ; this is soon fol. 
lowed by a discharging sore. The 
disease is easily propagated and oc- 
curs chiefly among children. Clean 
linen and the application of some 
soothing antiseptic ointment will 
cure. 

About two-thirds of the cases of 
colic and cholera morbus occurring 
this weather are caused by over-in- 
dulgence in green vegetables and un 
ripe fruit. Cucumbers are especially 
liable to cause trouble and should 
always be eaten in moderation. 

A clergyman who is engaged in 
the manufacture of patent medicine 
has stated that ‘‘it costs just seven 
cents to produce a $1 bottle’’ of the 
firm’s cure-all. No wonder the con- 


cern can give free medical advice, so 
long as the advice consists in recom- 
mending the products of said con- 
cern. 








To keep flies out of the churn, sew 
up a piece of cloth like a sack with 
no bottom, put gathering string in 
one end, tie around the churn below 
the ears. Bring other end up and 
tie tight around the dasher, giving 
length enough to raise dasher as 
high as you wish. Very handy when 
children have to churn.—Eva N. 
Watkins, Manson, N. C. 





COUNTRY HOMES IMPROVING. 


One of the best signs in connection 
with the home life of our people is 
the improvement which isso marked 
in the surroundings and furnishings 
of the average home in the country. 
We have closely observed this for 
the past ten years and this improve- 
ment is gratifying. Bare floors are 
giving place to carpets and matting ; 
silent walls are being made to speak 
eternal messages from appropriate 
pictures, and pianos and organs are 
on every hand to cheer and gladden 
and entertain. And whenever there 
is a gathering of young people in the 
country home the sweet songs of 
Zion are sung with a beauty and 
richness that is wonderful. There 
is very little of the light and frivo- 
lous in their music. Andfrom these 
homes are coming men and women 
who are leaders in our churches and 
important factors in the social life 
of the country. 

This betterment of the homes 
bears better interest on the invest- 
ment than stocks and bonds or cat- 
tle and lands. It makes home more 
attractive—gives it stronger holding 
qualities and a place that the boy 
and girl are not anxious to leave.— 
North Carolina Baptist. 





PHASES OF CHILD LIFE. 


Children pass through a great 
many phases. Transitions are often 
trying. Keep these related facts in 
mind. We sometimes fix a fault by 
taking too much notice of it. A mis- 
take should not be treated as a wil- 
ful sin. A transient awkwardness 
may be due to rapid growth. A 
shyness of behavior, which amounts 
to a painful timidity, will pass if not 
accentuated by comment and re- 
proof. This is especially true in re- 
gard tospeech. Children sometimes 
use slang ; sometimes pick up words 
and phrasee which are worse than 
slang, but the mother need not be 
unduly alarmed because of this. The 
boy and girl will speak the language 
and use the dialect of home, and if 
the mother possess the children’s en- 
tire confidence she will not find it 
difficult to convince the children 
that vulgar speech is a thing to 
avoid. 

Mothers will never in the years to 
come regret a unioy of mild meas- 
ures with firm adherence to principle 
in the home life. But of harshness 
and too much government they may 
repent in dust and ashes.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. free 
W. Chester, Pa. 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. C. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N. ©. 
Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N. C. 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 


EXEOUTIVE OOMMITTEE. 


Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. ©. 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 

% President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co,, N. OC. 

Vice-President—J. T. Paschal, Pittsboro, 
Chatham O©o., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chel!l. Wayne o., N, ©. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N. C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. OC. 

W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


Battleboro 





North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
OFFICERS, 
Commissioner. L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 








N. C. Crop Pest2Commission. 


8. L, Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T, 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist es 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 

N.C. 
Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John 
son, West Raleigh, N.C. 








N.C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N.C. 
satqeretene mak E. Emery, West}Raleigh, 








The tripping feet—the sparkling 
eye—the graceful movement—be- 
long not alone tothe budding maiden. 

hese graees are the right—aye 
duty of every woman vmtil the hair 
whitens—and regal dignity replaces 
them. : 

The mother who guards her 
strength has so much more to de- 
vote to the care and education of 
her dear ones. She should be a 
comfort—a cheer—always. 

Yet how many feel that they 
lave the strength to properly bal- 
ance the home? ‘The world is list- 
less, weary and morbid. Hts blood 
moves sluggishly and is full of im- 
purities. It needs a kindling, in- 
vigorating tonic to set it afire—it 
needs Pe-ru-na, 


THE ONE MEDICINE 


in the world which women may 
rely upon positively. Pe-ru-na is 
good for everyone, but cularly 
for women. e various weak- 
nesses which afflict their delicate or- 
ganism spring from inflammation or 
catarrh of the mucous lining,and Pe-ru-na 
is a specific for catarrh in any organ of 
the body ny congestion of a mucous 
membrane simply means catarrh of the 
organ affected. This is why Pe-ru-na 
cures all sorts of troubles where other 
remedies fail. If there is a catarrhal 
atfection the matter with you anywhere 
Pe-ru-na will cure you. 


PATENTS: 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to W: 
saves time, costs less, bette 














ete ant free, Patents 
+, BON! pocetnel, 
receive special notice, 


INVENTIVE 


monthly—Eleventh 


Late of C. A. $ 
918 F Sr., 
s WASHINGT 


£6 SIGGE 

















Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
r) of any man’s money? H 








This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


NOWADAYS papers are so $ 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THz PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of Tuk Pro- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
r named both for one year. $ 
e price to the right is that 
4 special price at which we can 
é send bothforoneyear. :: : 
% 
4 
pb 
S 
2 





6 | NAMEOF PAPER AND PLACE 
a OF PUBLICATION, 
ia 
Z 
& 


(“sw semi-weekly, ‘‘w’’ weekly, 
“gm” semi-monthly, 
“m” monthly. 





Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri.) ‘“‘w’”’ 
Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, “w’’........... 
Home and Farm, “sm’”’............... 
Farm and Fireside, ema? ccsece 





5 
ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


cS Se 





Light-Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 
Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Relese, 
Positive Feed, Ect. 
erFull Set of Attachments with 
each Machine. 
























































GROCERIES. 
Sewing Machines— 
Tm proved AlMANCe.....c..ccccesccscerescsssesseceseers 18 5@ 
Empress, Drop Head sl7 56 
Hillsboro 15 06 
Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— ¥ Ib 
MEP BEI < ccucuscveeseustuyaeusveeescvesverseusrecevsobajenl 33 
60 Ibs...... 12 60 
36 1 12 33 
Come, Green— ‘ 
me uira 2 
d Rio........ ll 
Medium Rio 1 
Low Grade Rio. 104% 
Flour— 
Blair’s Best............ $4 25 
Fanc 3% 
Dandy 375 
UNE IIE us sca vas 5 d0nsex sev acones ax'ees seubbeaabnabibeine 340 
Princess. 800 
Sugaz and Molasses— 
Granulated Sugar...............cccescsssssesee 6 56 
No. 7, very light DrOWD............sesssssees 5 
No. 9, light brown 
No. 18, brown 4 
No. 1 Porto Rico M 22 
No 2 Porto Rico Ee EERE EE: 16 








Rose Corn Syrup.........ceeeeeeees 21 
Molasses and Syrup in % barrels 2c. per gallon 
above bbl. prices. 
















































Compound Lard in tierces...............00 
The above Lard in following pac 
Tubs, 80 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 
Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 
Pails, 20 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 
Cans, gross weight: 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, Zc: over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, gee. over tierces, 
10 lb. case of 6 cans, 3c. over tierces, 


SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choice 
“ “ T 





r bushel....... 4.60 
. om Po rade a Oo ia 
varf Essex BP IIs crccsssencscceses 
Winter Rye, lene. 
German Millit (bags lic. extra)— 
“ a“ Choice, per bushel ............... 


: = 
R BwS 


“ “ Trade Mark ‘* 
Hungarian Millet............... sod 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 

Early Rose, for July plantin er bb1......88. 
Empire State, (Late), per bbL , 
Carman No. 3, ” si 
Turnip Seed— 

5e. perounce, lic. per it pound, 
400. per pound by mail. 


eee 





Fat ne t 
sss Bh 





HARDWARE, 


Dixie Plows, Boy 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow... 
Climax, as ae 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen. 
Piow bolts, per Ib.. 
Back Band, webb, 
B. B. Buckles, per 
Plow Singletrees ‘ 
Plow Lines, good, per pair 
“ Md COMMON, PF PAIL.......0ecceeee sees 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application). 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters.............ccccsssereeees $2 50 
Cook Stoves— 
No, 7—18, with ware 
No. 7—20, * “ 
No. 8—18, ‘“ “ 
No. 8—20, “ a 
Poultry Netting— 












OZOD 2.2.00 sreccceesreeseseee reves 





S858 


36 
48 * “ “ 
60 *“* “ “ 


72 “6 “ “ 


Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed WiTE..........c0ccccccsseereseees 
Dump Carts— 
No. 14, 2% skein 
No. 16, 3 “ Pe 
Steel Axle— 
No, 21, 14% inch axle 
No. 23, 1% “ “ 
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ow 
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‘pt preps rars | OUR PRICE 
RetVess| ror BoTH joo 


00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

50 nie 
00 Woman's Home Companion, m., 
00 Farmers Voice, W.........-.c0sccee.see0:08 
00 Gentlewoman (Fashions) m........ 
00 Hoard’s Dairyman, w... ona 
00 Atlantic Monthly, m. 
00 

00 

00 

75 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

50 







x 
— 


McClure’s (Literary) 
Ledger (Literary) m...... 
Secribners (Literary) m 
Youth’s Companion, w.. 
The Outlook, m............. 
Brecders’ Gazette, w...... 
Review of Reviews, m... 


oa 


, 


heN Wer eee 


‘ 
) 


x 


The Century, M..........++6 eons 
The World’s Work, M............se000 
So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., 


— 
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F you wish more than one 

paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only G10. ch oh 8 


4@-ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Bex 


SERVES NES 


Cart Wheels and Axles— 
284 INCH SHEIN......000...s0ccsseerseressorecsccorsesccsenees 

8 inch ee 

| Steel Axles— 

| 1% inch axles... 
V3Z INCH 8 —a.recoccccrsrereressocoessrorcerssoonesces seven 

Wagons, delivered prices. One-horse wago: 

| thimble skein— 

; o.8, 24 BIRODD. BRU sc csseecenedcosse yedsssccnscnennen 22 

| 

| 


<=] 








bis 
Pes sg ss 68 8 8 


1 Rs Bh BG BIRO BOI iecccs ccc ccc csneccnccnocesnecinne 25 
} No, 12, rs) UNG’H BREII.....:scrcccsrrcrrnssccesscrrece soot 
23 
26 


Steel Axles— 





Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
No. 2, 2% inch skein... 
No. 4,3 “ ae 
No. 6,3% “ ss 
Steel Axle— 






wiz 
SBS £22 gze gez 





No. 7,3. in....... Sniecceenevneiane ia 
Buggies and Harness 


Prices on application, 

Shovels— 
G, CACD.......c000000 
CTR TOD GIGI assess cc0nscesn0chsechacenssangosehannmennnd 
Tron Age Cultivators .......cccccceereeeseeeeesenen ene 
Field Hoes, per GOZeD.............sssssneeeeerenenensnne 
Barbed Wire, per 100 1DB............s.:sseceeeseseeeen ene 
4@-W rite for prices on anything you want. 


T. B. PARKER, B. B. A., 





aon w 





HILLSBORO, N. C, 





oil— 
Kerosene, Alladin 12% 
« Standard White............... tt 
Black Pe r, best sifted 1b 
Soda, Baking— 
112 Ibs ki 1% 
Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs., 60 lbs per case......{ 3 40 
Bi Carb, in asso kgs., 60 lb case ......3°50 
Starch; Celluloid, per % case............. * 50 
Elastic Starch, per }4 case.... 1 36 
Ivory Starch, Per 44 CABEC.......cccecee crceseeorees 2.50 
Tobacco— 
| Smo ba = 
ra 
Fig ae, 45 
Battle Ax“ 38 
Grits and Hominy— 
Per barrel 2470 
“ bag. 1 40 
Rolled Oats— 
Per perrel 3260 
pO 2.25 
Lake Fish— 
100 Ib Kegs............ee008 3 00 
so “ “ 250 
Lard— 
PATO TATE, 10) BOTCON anscceeecsseocenecesrencnsencnns 996 


soemeaacar + ie anaes r rem ig a Sa 
shthar wo TR a. se ba eter eg Sapa Ee eS EE Oo ee 
ag a FR Peed al . 
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.~ Correspondence. 
HARRY FARMER'S TALKS. 
XXXV. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Many public road overseers 1n or- 
der to make their roads show up 
nicely for the annal inspection in 
August, go over and “‘shrub” the 
"bushes on’ the ‘sides of the road. 
This work may make everything 
show up all right for a short time, 
but the work has to be done every 
year with the sprouts continually 
increasing. We would advise every 
overseer to wait until the very last 
of August or first of September to do 
this work. We noticed one section 
in our township which can be 
‘“shrubbed’’ in a very short time 
and the work decreases every year, 
until now it is practically free from 
bushes. The overseers on this section 
never shrub earlier than September 
1st. The rule by which you can de- 
cide the best time is this: Notice 





:+the leaves, and when they are fully 


‘grown and no ‘‘fresh ones appear in 
the bud, they are ready tocut. A 


‘great many trees make a’ second 
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growth after tbe rainy season sets 
in, which is about. the last of June 
or first of July in this section. If 
the bushes are cut while this growth 
is being made the work is thrown 
away. Thisrule willalso apply to 
cleaning fence rows and ditch banks. 
’ We noticed the markets in one of 
our largest cities a few days ago and 
‘was astonished at the small supply 
of apples and the poor quality of the 
fruit. We wanted some to eat and 
bought a quart of the little ‘“‘fellows”’ 
which were not fit to eat. The young 
ambitious farmer who has the right 
kind of soil could soon make a for- 
tune by raising apples for market. 
The demand is great for good fruit. 
The kinds which would be most 
profitable are the early and the late 
apples. You need notbe afraid of 


overproduction. 
Harry FARMER. 


Columbus Co., N. C. 
FROM WILSON. 








, Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 


The Wilson County Alliance met 
with Lucama Sub-Alliance July 11th. 
We did not havea full delegation, 
but we had a good meeting. It 
seemed that all members were full 
of the Alliance spirit. The most in. 
teresting question seemed to be how 
to get those that are out of the Alli- 
ance interested and how to induce 
them to become members of the 
Order. 

We had some interesting talks on 
educational work. Farmers, stop 
for a moment and think what 
the Alliance has done for you; 
and after you think of that, then 
think what you are doing for the 
Alliance. Are you doing anything 
or are you standing idle, waiting for 
some one else to do the work? If ao, 
itis high time that you were lend- 
ing a helping hand. 

J. H. FLOWERS. 

Wilson Co., N. C.: 


a Bae ER: 
FRANKLIN COUNTY ALLIANCE. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Franklin County Farmers’ Alli. 
ance convened with Justice Sub. on 

Thursday, July 11th, and was opened 
in due form by our worthy Presi- 
dent, Bro. J. M. Lamm. Reports 
were called for. The Executive Com- 
mittee made their report, which was 
received, but is too long to putin 
this article. Reports were had from 
other committees. 

The Alliance then proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing 
year, which resulted as follows: 

President, J. M. Lamm; Vice. 
President, J. J. Wilder; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W.' H. Stallings’; 
Chaplain, J. H. Duke; Lecturer; E. 
W. Moore ; Assistant Lecturer, James 
Qualls ; Door-keeper, I. E. Mathews ; 
Assistant Door-keeper, G. N. Lang- 

| ley ; Sergeant-at-Arms, R. L. Hayes. 
Executive Committee: H. A. Hines, 
Robert Cooper, and E. W. Wilder. 
Committee on Good of the Order: 
W. W. Hines, Thomas Gay, and C. 
T. Perry. Business Agent, G. N. 
Langley. 

The President announced dinner. 
After an hour the Alliance was called 
to order, and the officers were in- 
stalled by Bro. Robt. Cooper. Bro. 
G. N. Langley was elected delegate 
to the State Alliance, Bro. J. J. 
Wilder, alternate. 

The query put in at our last meet- 
ing by Bro Hines was taken up and 
a lively discussion followed. The 
Alliance adjourned to meet with 
Cypress Grove Sub. on the second 
Thursday in October next. The 
meeting was lively and enthusiastic. 
All present expressed themselves as 
enjoying the occasion greatly. 

W. H. 8., Seo’y. 

Franklin Co., N.C. 





FARMING AND ALLIANCE MATTERS IN 
CUMBERLAND. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. ‘ 
Crops. have improved right much 
during the past three weeks here, 
but are now about 25 per cent. short 
of what they were at this s*ason last 
year, and it has taken about double 
the work of cultivating this year’s 
crop that it did last. Farm laborers 
have been very scarce; many farm. 
ers here could not get the hired 
help needed. And because of this 
and the excessive rains, numbers of 
acres of corn and cotton have been 
abandoned. I heard a farmer say a 
few days ago that in his section a 
number of farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters who had never been accustomed 
to such, had been in the fields with 
their hoes ‘‘valiantly fighting the 
grass’’ to save the crops. 
I had feared because of the press 
of farm work, our Alliance brethren 
would be forced to neglect their 
Sub-Alliance work, and that our 
July County meeting would be 
poorly attended, but I was pleased 
to find our meeting, which was with 
Flea Hill Sub, well attended. There 
was one Sub. more represented than 
at our April meeting. Quite a num- 
ber of ladies were present, who 
spread a bountiful dinner: The 
brethren manifested much interest 
in the future progress of the Alli- 
ance. They unanimously instructed 
their delegate to the State meeting 
to use his influence in that body to 
have it establish two degrees in the 
Sub-Alliances: The first degree that 
our boys and girls less than 16 years 
old may be admitted and thereby be 
educated in their tender youth to 
the necessity and benefits of the or- 
ganization of the farmers. Bro. 
Nathan A. Williams was elected 
delegate to the State Alliance, with 
Bro. 8. J. McLaurin, alternate. I 
hope and expect to see both of them 
at Headquarters at the meeting with 
perhaps other brethren of the 
county. J.C. Bain. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 








ANOTHER REPORT OF THE OUMBERLAND 
MEETING. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

On Thursday, July 11th, Cumber- 
land County Farmers’ Alliance held 
its regular meeting with Flea Hill 
Sab., Bro. S. B. Page presiding. 
There was a very good turnout and 
the meeting seemed to be interesting 
to all present. After the regular 
business of the Alliance, there was 
an open session and all who were 
present were invited to come into 
the house, which was soon filled 
with anxious hearers. Even the 
boys and girls seemed to want to 
learn something about our Order. 
Well, we seldom have a county meet- 
ing without having our little friends 
present. Ifsome of our friends don’t 
come into the Alliance and learn 
something they don’t know, they 
will be lett by the little folks, way 
back in the misty way of ignorance. 
I think we have our County Alliance 
in good working order, but it would 
be a pleasure to us to know that all 
our old Subs. were re organized. We 
desire to place oli Cumberland 
among the foremost of the State. 
Our next meeting will be held with 
South River Sub.,in Sampson county, 
second Thursday in October. 

D. D. Bary, Seo’y. 
Cumberland Co., N.C. 
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A SUGGESTION FROM WILSON. 





It Is That the Alliance Establish a School at 
Headquarters at HillSboro. 
Uorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

At a meeting of Wilson County 
Alliance, held 11th inst., with 
Lucama Sab Alliance, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously : 

“WueErrEAs, Our buildings, loca- 
tion, étc., at the Alliance Headquar- 
ters, near H)llsboro, N. C., are well 
suited for the establishment of an 
Alliance school for the education of 
farmers’ children ; therefore be it 

‘‘ Resolved, by Wilson County Alli 
ance, That we hereby request the | 


next State Alliance to do all in its | 


power to accomplish this end, and | 
our delegate to said Stute Alliance is | 
hereby instructed to uve his best 
efforts to establish such a school.’’ 
Now, Mr. Editor, the attem)' to 
establish and operate a shoe fxusory, 
though not asuccess of itself, has | 
left the Alliance in » ssession of | 
valuable land and biuiidings, amply | 
sufficient and admirably located for | 
the establishmunt of a good school. | 
In fact the Luildings were erected, I | 
am told, tor this very purpose. Just | 
why the school was not a success, I 
do not know, bat it does see.u to me | 
that the location could hardly be ex 
celled in the Piedmont section. 
Why can’t the Alliance establish a | 
good high school or college there for 








the education of farmers’ children at | 


the lowest possible cost? I believe 
it can be done, if the Alliancemen of 
our State will just decree that it 
must be done and put forth a united 
and determined effort to this end. 
Perhaps some will say that the shoe 
factory was a failure and we had 
better hold up. In answer to this, I 
would say that no individual or or- 
ganization should be discouraged be- 
cause success does not crown all 
their efforts. Individuals and or- 
ganizations generally make some 
mistakes: and while the Alliance is 
no exception to this rule, it has been 
successful in many instances, and we 
should not be discouraged but press 
on with renewed energy. In estab- 
lishing a shoe factory and attempt- 
ing to provide for the feet instead of | 
the head, it seems to me (and I | 
thought so then) that we were work- | 
ing at the wrong end. Now that 
our attempt to provide for the feet 
has failed, let us go back and start 
where we should have started at 
first, and provide for the head—the 
intellect, and if we can accomplish 
this, then we need not have any 
fears for the feet. , 

We have the land and the build- 





ings. Why should there be much 
expense incurred in proceeding at) 
once to upen a school and invite Alli- | 
ancemen and farmers generally to | 
send on their children, where they 
can be educated and developed physi- 
cally and mentally? 

There is in the tract about 140 
acres of land, partly in a state of 
cultivation, and boys of limited 
means might be given the chance to 
spend their spare moments tilling 
the soil instead of jaunting over the 
country playing foot ball or base 
ball and coming back with sprained 
joints and broken noses, often in- 
jure.t or disfigured for life. By this 
means they could be getting experi- 
ence on the farm and at the same 
time secure a good practical educa- 
tion at small cost. 

It is only about one month, I be- 
lieve, until the State Alliance meets ; 
but, if every Allianceman through- 
out the State will discuss and agitate 
this matter and send their delegates 
instructed and prepared to act, we 
may accomplish this noble purpose 
at the coming State meeting, 

Of course, lam writing without 
knowing just what funds are avail- 
able at present or what could be 
procured by donation ; but if we will 
awake and bestir ourselves and the 
State Alliance will formulate plans 
for a school that shall merit the sup- 
port of every Aliianceman, we can. 
though our membership is small, 
succeed in this commendable under. 
taking. If not at once, we can real- 
ize it in the near future. 

I trust every Sub-Alliance in the 
State will discuss and act on this 
matter at onca. 

Yours fraternally, 
L. E. Newsom. 

Wilson Co, N.C. 


CHATHAM COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETING. 


The Chathum County Alliance 
met in the conurt-house here last 
Thursday. There w= not a very 
large a'tendance—trie farmers, we 
suppo-e, were too busy with ‘Gen- 
eral Green "’ 

Since the last county meeting an 
Alliance has heen organized at Riggs- 
bee with 18 members. The county 
Alliance decided to try to secure 
State Secretary Parker to visit de- 
funct ulliances in the county witha 
view of reorganization. The fol 
lowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : 

J J. Jenkins, President. 

R N. Jobnson, Vice-President. 

R B. Lineherry, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

J. W. Atwater, Chaplain 





J E Spence, Lecturer. 

G. W. Moore Steward. 

J.F. Cook, Door keeper 

J,R Brown, Asst. Do rkeeper 

J oJ. Jenkins, R. iid Dixon and 
P.M. Pearson, Exer utive Committee. | 
P. M. Poarson was elected delegate | 
to State to State Alliance and J.J.) 
Johnson, alternute delegate.—Pitts- | 


bro Citizen. 
| 


- — ee — | 
Doubt whom you will, buat never’ 
doubt yourself.—Bovee. 


Deafness Caunot be Cured 


Yy, local applications, as they cannot reach the 
geased portion of the car. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is b 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When tis tube getsjinflamed 

ou have a rumbling sound or imperfect hears 

g, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its pormans 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forevér; 
nine cases out of teg,are caused by ectarrh 
which és nothing but'‘An inflamed condition ot 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (eaused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


» GS: J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
14 he Drvogists, " 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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Seas 


Full Heads 


Strong grain re- 
sults only when a 
liberal amount of 


Potash 


is present in the 
fertilizer used. 
Our books tell the 
rest. They are/ree. 
German Kali Works, 
® 03 Nassau St., New York. 





















ALLIANCE PICNIC. 





Editor Bailey Will Address the Public. 

Editor J. W. Bailey, of the Bibli- 
cal Recorder, will speak at the Wil- 
son County Alliance picnic at Rock 
Ridge, Friday, July 26th. 

This is our annual picnic of the 
Alliance at this place, and, I believe, 
the fifteenth year. 

All are invited to come, bring din- 
ner, stay all day, and have a good 
time. H. F. FREEMAN. 

Wilson Co., N.C. 
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TOP YOUR COTTON. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The excessive rains have caused 

the cotton crop to “go to weed.”’ 

Topping may not pay every year, 

but it seems to me there can be no 

doubt that it will prove profitable this 

season. Try it. K. H. 8. 
Wake Co., N. C. 
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WAKE COUNTY ALLIANCE. 


Wake County Alliance adjourned 
July 11th, to meet again at The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office, Raleigh, 11 :30 
a. m., Saturday, August 10th, at 
which time officers will be elected 
for the ensuing year and a delegate 
chosen to represent us at the State 
meeting. All Alliancemen invited. 

C. H. Pon, Sec’y. 


The State Grange of Ohio proposes 
to make the election of United States 
Senators by popular vote the para- 
mount issue in their politics this fall. 
The subordinate Granges are ap- 
pointing committees that are non- 
partisan to secure a personal inter- 
view with every candidate for the 
State Legislature and to secure his 
pledge that he will work and vote to 
bring about a memorial to Congress 
from the Legislature asking for a 
Constitutional amendment on this 
question. 

An entomologist has been sent to 
Japan, China and Java to find, if 
possible, the original home of the 
San Jose scale and some natural 
enemy or parasite to help our fruit 
growers fisht this pest. Two others 
bave been sent to Germany and 
Italy to introduce, if possible, some 
of the parasites of injurious insects 
of the United States, and partisular- 
ly the woolly root louse. T us are 
the benefits of co opera ion seen. 


BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut. practical, up to date. and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives te 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 





L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 
‘.T, Root’s A. B. (. of Ree Culture 


henry Stewart's ‘Lis 


Domestic Sheep...... 
Voorhees? Book on Fertiligers............0.c8 1,00 
Practios) A gpl) tere.........c.cccsoosecsnameseses sovesd BU 


ar of theabove valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH. N. O. 
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is often enoug: 


to buy ® wagon if you buy the right kind. The 


ALIFE Il enou 


LEGTRIG “waco 


lasts that long under ordinary conditions. First the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. his one is 
equipped with our Electric Steel W heels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 24 to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose, no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel- 
loes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds, 
THOUSANDS NOW IN DAILY U. 

Don’t buy a wagon until you get our free book, **Farm Savings.” 
ELECTRIO WHEEL CO., Box 93, Quincey, Ills. 
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“SI75 FARMERS’ SHW MILL 


We manufacture all sizes and 


styles of SAW MILLS AND 
MACHINERY, Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, ""*"g";388@. 
WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia 
Tennessee and other States t: 
solicit subscriptions, privately 
or at public meetings, in seasor 
and out of season. 

Ke” Work for Premiums or for 
Cash Commission. Agent musi 
himself be a subscriber. If in 
terested, write for terms. A@ 
dress: ’ 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALgEIGH, N. © 


AME STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carolie: 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. © 


DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. 








$8.00 a Yeas 
Semi-Weekly 2.00a * 


The Semi-Weekly State, issaed 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from al’ 
over South Carolina. 

‘If you want to keep up witk 
the times, subscribe for 


. THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy 
Address 


THE STATE COMPANY 


OCOLUMBIA,S. © 


Pettigrew, Pender, R+mseur, Grimes 
| 












quickly, 
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For Good 

—so that 

grain will ; 
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Cpanel LOW-DOWN 
, Grain and Fertilizer ILL 
rly Sig to fill; light draft, force feed alj 
ee ertilizer 60 to 700 Ibs per acre, lump: 
me r 4 grain, fertilizer, @rass seed and land 
e sures © tested and co: t. 0€8 @asy to raise 
“ig-zag and lifting levers. All feeds thrown out o 
ar at once by lifting hoes. Pj ee hina 


nor spring hoe 
arranted inall ways. Write for free catalog ne. 


THE SPANGLER MANFG. CO. 509 QUEEN ST., York. py 











DEDERICK’S MAY PRESSES ap 






bale nearly a 
for free 





leather tr = 
Elastic, Flex, 

Easy for rider and 
wee any horseg’ 


on solid 
Durable, 
ible. E 


LESE= 


arranted not to hurt. Menleeata 
from producer to consumer. Send two (ay resale prices 
our large Illustrated Catalogue of Harness, Ssdd! a for 


W. H. Dillingham & Go., Louisville, Ky, 


Southern 
Railway, 


The Standard Railway 


of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains: 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 
ules. 

Travel by the Southern and yon 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditious Journey. 

Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 
and Genera! Information, or address 
R, L. VERNON, F. BR. DARBY, 
PA, 0. P. &T. A., 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N.C, 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S. GANNON, J. M. GULP,  W. A. TURK, 
8a V.P.& Gen. Man. Traf. Man. G. PA, 
W asHIN@TON, D. U 








ADMINISTRATOR'S NOTICE, 


Having qualified as administrator of the & 


tate of Mrs. S. P. Polk, deceased, of Wake 
County, N. C., 1 hereby notify all persons owing 
said estate to make immediate settlement with 
me. And all persons having claims against 
said estate are asked to present them to meon 
or before June 15, 1902, or this notice will be 


plead in bar of their recovery. 


D. H. BROWDER, 
Administrator 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Should be in the Library or Book: 
case of Every Patriotic 
Tar Heel. 


Portuaits and Best Known 
Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, ~ e, 
and Hil, 
A Hands me Bok of 600 pages. Price, 2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, 31% 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Winston, N.C, 





Biographies, 
Speeches of 
Badger, Swain, 





RALEIGH. N.C 





“CHATTANOOGA,” = 


number only, which we are sen 


i 

ad v . “¢. ’ : y J 
A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 
Containing 229 pages. by F. A. MITCHELL, lave 
of United States Army. 
qos send at once before they are all nen 
the Evansville Journal says, ‘Contains plenty 
incidents and hair breadth nocnnes told in a very entertaining tanner.” F 
5 + ing free of charge to every »ne who sends &) cents 
subscription to wir pubiicaiion. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





If not thes 
Here’s what 
of stirri 

We have a limite 
for a years 


Have you read it? 


Address at once: 

SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 

102 E. Eighth 8f., Chattanooga,. Tea 
seam lett 2 = 











the age. 


Gleason’s Horse Book. 


Prof. Oscar R. Gleason, 
400 PAGBS, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Gor 
.ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
The whole work 
-~comprises— 
History ,—~ 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring. Telline Age. and Genemal core of the Horse 























~ WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 

Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
vems illustrated articles, advance news, 


rawings, photographs, unique articles, etc. 
etc., purchased. Ar icles revised and repared 
for publication. Books published. md for 
lars and full information before sending 
articles. 
THE BULLETIN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
NEW YORK. 


his remarkabie work was Drs! 


heavy, tough paper binding. 


merjone year for only $1.25. 
Address ; 





copy. A new edition hus been issaed which contains ever werd #5 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper “” 


_ Weare prepared to make this great offer : 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or #3 1! 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The 
First come, first served. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


sulud excimsively vy agents 


a pscniP’ 
. ; new subs 
Send us $1 in y rene’ 


Progressiv®’ . 
Order at 0n0e 
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RALEIGH, * ¥ 
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Miscellaneous. 





© to that of your 
neighbor, and if you carry out the 


The Progressive Farmer, July 23, 1901. 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





The very best weekiioa for young 
People that wo 








have ever seen are 
HYGIENIC MANAGEMENT oF TYPHOID above precautions yOu Can aid largely | the Youth's Companion and the Advertisements Solicited from ali Jirst-class North 
FEVER. in Stamping it out. The medicines Young People’s Weekly. The Regular ad. rates cut in half. Write Sor terms. 
Bas a recommended ag Sermicides are Youth’s Companion has cheered, | 
On account of the many oases Of | cheap and in the reach of every one. | helped, and ennobled millions of EACE INSTITUTE 
typhoid fever and other diseases Let me emphasize again that you) young people in the 75 years of its 
raging in and around Albemarle, hay. keep your Premiges clean, 


ing their origin in germs and filth 
and that are more liable to occur at 
this season of the year, I have been 
requested by the editor and séveral 
other citizens who have the welfare 
of the people and town at heart, to 
make a few hygienic Suggestions 
whereby the people may take proper 
precautions, not only for the preven- 
tion and spread of these diseases, 
but which, if carried out, will be of 
actual benefit to thuse who are al. 
ready afflicted. The old Saying that 
‘cleanliness is next to godliness” ig 
no less true to day than it was when 
it was written many hundreds of 
years ago, and indeed I may say that 
itis more true since the centers of 
population are more numerous and 
greater to-day than at any other 
time since the world began. In the 

course of this article I shall direct 

my remarks Principally to the hy- 

gienic management of typhoid fever, 


ily written. 


Prevalent disease. 


bor’s but your duty to help. 
Respectfully, 


Nii C; 
NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 


Stanly Co., 


lina schools. 


Seminary, and the 


have already been 


infectious nature. 


I make the Statement to begin with 
that typhoid is not & Contagious dis- 
ease in the same sense that measles, 
mumps, whooping-cough, small-pox, 


Cial attention next session, 














never more popular than now. 


: : é é Hams ..........0..0 12 @ 13 Cpa’! SarFALL Session BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4, 1901. Fifty-Three Boarding Pupils, 
etc., are; and I mean by this that Cary High School 1s admirably lo. Shoulders... (7/1 "7" ""*" 8 @ 10 ences, © pounties and entire see e Wels dentais. Weite ior benrmoun ded by the righ ae 
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patient should be exclud«q from the 
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The few above remarks were hast- 
My only apology for 


town of this all too 
We can Stamp it 
out, and it is not only your neigh- 
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our advertisements of North Caro- 
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growing in Popularity. The agricul. | 
tural devartment will be given espe- | 


Peace Institute is widely known as 
& high class School for girls, and was 


with Many difficulties, has won by 


management of | « ss 


There ure other good Schools in 
North Carolina, but you will find in 








existence and was never better than ano Conservatory of Music, 


aM. A.of University of Virginia, Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue, 


JAS. DINWiDDIE. 


cheaper Paper, hence a smaller one 
and with Contributors less famous, 
but which is filled with inspiring, 
helpful and healthful matter, is the 
Young People’s Weekly, published 
by the David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., 36 Washington St., Chicago. 
The price is 75 cents per year. If 
you Cannot get the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, get the Young People’s Weekly. 
This Unsolicited recommendation is 
given for the benefit of Progressive 
Farmer readers in Search of a good 
Paper for young people. 
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Carolina Schools 


Greensboro Female College, 


RALEIOR, » REENSBORO, VT, 
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Mass. ; Price, $1.75 per year. A rey School for girls. Conducted by 
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Works Central Heatin System. 
$120,000 spent in improvements in 1900 and 1901, 


a@F all Term begins September 9, 1901. 
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Agriculture, Engineering, Mechanic 
Arts, and Cotton Manufacturing: & com- 
bination of theory and practice, of Study 
and manual training, Tuition $29 a 

" enses, including clothin 
board, $12. Thirty teachers, 3/2 stu 
Next Session begins September 4th. 
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ively of The Child, The Youth, The 
Man, and The Citizen. We sincerely 
hope that it will be widely read by 
the pupils of our schools. 
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easier than a cure. 
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require a large loft. From five to 
seven tons of hay may be putin a 
loft measuring 30x15x6 feet in the 
square up to the rafters. The ground 
floor of such a building 30x15 feet— 
450 square feet. Allowing 9 square 
feet for each sheep, including each 
room, gives us room for 50 ewes. 

Ina room of such size the racks 
for feed should be built permanent 
to each side wall. With doors in 
each end of the building a cart may 
be driven through to remove the 
manure. Both sides give us 60 feet, 
and allowing 14 inches for each 
sheep standing to the rack we have it 
thus, 60 feet by 12 inches—720 inches 
by 14 inches—51 spaces, or each 
room enough for 50 ewes to all stand 
at the rack at the same time as it 
should be; in fact there should be 
two or three empty spaces. 

There are many styles of racks 
used, but I will give this, which 
seems to suit my sheep best, and 
which I partly planned and built 
myself. SAMUEL ARCHER. 

Marion, McDowell Co., N. c; 


————~4 


HANDLING DAIRY PRODUCTS IN HOT 
WEATHER. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A good deal of the success of dairy- 
ing in hot weather is knowing how 
to handle the milk, cream, butter 
and cheese so that there will be no 
waste through spoiling. A success- 
ful dairy should have its liberal sup- 
ply of ice, and the dairyman who 
fails to make provisions for this is 
pretty sure to lose in the end. Very 
few dairies are so situated that they 
cannot lay in a stock of ice in winter 
which will meet all their require- 
ments in summer. When milk is 
first obtained it needs chilling as 
soon as possible and a low tempera- 
ture maintained continually. Now, 
if we can check the growth of bac- 
teria sufficiently the milk and cream 
can be kept indefinitely. Yet some 
will have their cream spoiling with- 
in ten hours after milking, and they 
will attribute their loss to bad luck. 

But absolute reliance cannot be 
placed on ice. This is not the only 
way of saving the milk and cream 
that the farmer has placed at his dis- 
posal. Ice is necessary, but there is 
something else more necessary, and 
without which even ice is of little 
use. That other thing is cleanliness. 
Now, to some the idea of cleanliness 
acting as a preserver of milk and 
cream may seem a little absurd, but 
nevertheless there is nothing so im- 
portant in the dairy as this. When 
the cans and milk pails are not thor- 
oughly cleaned and sterlized from 
the last milking tens of thousands of 
bacteria will lurk in the cracks and 
corners, and when the new milk is 
poured in they will swarm through- 
out the mass. The bacteria are the 
direct cause of the milk and cream 
souring. We chill the milk right 
after milking in order to stop their 
multiplication. Heat nourishes them 
and makes their growth rapid. When 
the bacteria are left in the unclean 
milk utensils thousands of them are 
immediately mixed with the new 
milk, and they begin to cause the 
fluid to sour, no matter how soon 
the chilling process may begin. 

There are only two absolute meth- 
ods of handling the dairy products 
successfully in hot weather, and by 
observing them one is almost assured 
of no loss.. The milk should when 
first obtained be aerated and chilled. 
This should be done as quickly as 
possible, and in the most cleanly 
manner imaginable. After aerating 
and chilling, the milk and cream 
should be stored in the dairy where 
the temperature is kept at a uniform- 
ly low figure. Beware of opening 
the door to this storage room more 
than necessary. Outside draughts 
of air will cause a warmer current 
to pass over the milk and injure it. 
The next requirement is to see that 
absolute cleanliness is observed in 

the dairy, and that every pan, pail 
and kettle is washed thoroughly in 
hot water after each milking, and 
just before using any one of them 
for the new milk sterilize it. This 
issimple enough. Put allof them 
in boiling water, and then any 
germs, bacteria or microbes of air, 
dairy room or old milk will be de-. 
stroyed, making the utensils abso- 
lutely fresh and clean. 

©. 8. WALTERS. 





As long as mankind shall continue 
to bestow more liberal applause on 
their destroyers than on their bene- 
factors, the thirst for military glory 
will ever be the vice of the most ex- 
alted character.—Gibbon. 


GIVEN BEST OF SATISFACTION. 
Keyser, W. Va., Oct. 10, 1899. 
Please send some advertising matter for your 
CAUSTIC BALSAM. I have sold several bot- 
ties and it has given the best of satisfaction. I 
was the first one around here to carry itin 
stock. Please send some ca 








ers, etc. 
. L, KINES. 
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IMPROVED IMPLEMENTS. 


Prof. F. J. Merriam, an occasional 
Progressive Farmer correspondent, 
has the following thoughtful letter 
in a recent issue of the Tri-State 
Farmer and Gardener : 

The man who tries to farm nowa- 
days, with a scooter plow is away 
behind the times, and laboring under 
terrible disadvantages. He can 
neither prepare land, nor cultivate 
it properly, and the result is that his 
soil will not begin to yield with his 
neighbor’s, who has improved im- 
plements wish which to cultivate it, 
and with whom he must come into 
competition. 

The successful farmer to-day 
spends a portion of his time with a 
pencil and paper figuring out the cost 
of the crops he raises and seeing 
wherein this cost may be reduced. If 
he figures correctly, it will not take 
him long to find that labor is his 
chief bill of expense and that a tool 
which will save the labor of a man 
will very soon pay for itself and 
bring a handsome return to the 
owner, to say nothing of the superior 
quality of work which can be done. 

When preparing a piece of land we 
would hardly know what to do with- 
out our big plow with which to 
break the soil deeply, and our cuta- 
way, smoothing harrow and roller, 
to work it down fine. It is a matter 
of impossibility to fit land properly 
without these tools, or others of a 
similar character, including the Acme 
harrow, especially on old, or so- 
called worn-out land. These lands 
are worn out so far as producing 
crops with the scooter plow method 
of tillage is concerned; but respond 
wonderfully to deep and thorough 
cultivation. There is an old red hill 
on our place which has been in culti- 
vation since away before the war. 
We did not try to do anything with 
it for several years after we came on 
the place, it looked so poor and the 
weeds and broomsedge were so thin 
on it; but last fall when we had time 
we went in there witha big two- 
horse plow followed by a two-horse 
subsoiler, then worked the land 
down and planted to oats, using 
about 300 pounds acid phosphate to 
the acre, asa fertilizer. The oats 
were sown rather late and the cold 
killed them out so badly they did 
pay tocut. I would have re-sown 
in the spring, but annual spring 
drouth usually cuts this crop short, 
and I did not not like to risk it, so 
we waited until May and sowed the 
land down in cow peas, using about 
a bushel of peas to the acre. At the 
present writing, June 28th, the vines 
stand knee high and are growing 
vigorously, while the hill looks like 
anything but a poor piece of land. 

When we come to the cultivation, 
the improved implements cut even a 
larger figure than in preparation, 
the one-horse cultivator doing double 
the work of a scooter and scrape, 
and leaving the land level instead of 
in ridges. With this tool properly 
adjusted we can often take a cotton 
row at one passage, while twice to 
the middle will clean most corn rows. 
I have seen men plowing corn with 
ashovel plow, going five and even 
seven times to the row, and in corn 
that would not make over ten bush- 
els to the acre. What such corn 
costs the producer if his time is 
worth anything at all, I should hate 
to say. 

We have done a great deal of work 
among small stuff this season with a 
cultivator containing fourteen small 
teeth. This cultivator takes the 
ground better than a harrow, and 
with a dust board or block attached 


smooth and gives little opportunity 
for evaporation during dry weather. 
The horse weeder is also an import- 
ant implement among young crops 
if your hand is smooth and free from 
rocks. 

As the month of June has been 
very wet and grass has obtained 
quite a start, we are now using the 
small ten-inch sweep on the Planet 
Jr. cultivator to clean our corn. The 
Planet Jr. hand wheel hoe is an in- 
valuable tool among small garden 
truck, especially where the rows are 
close together, and it will easily do 
the work of ten men with.ordinary 
hoes. 

It has always been a mystery to 
me why more people do not own 
planters and seed sowers. Especially 
the latter, if they have any quantity 
of small seed to sow. This tool puts 
the seed in evenly, any desired depth, 
and in a perfectly straight row, mak- 
ing them much easier to work out 
and cultivate afterwards. The first 
cost of these tools amounts to noth- 





behind, leaves everything perfectly 
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ing when we take into consideration 
the enormous amount of labor they 
save. 

When we come to harvesting ma- 
chinery, the saving in labor is great- 
est of all. Here, inventive genius 
has been given its widest scope and 
the results while costly to the pur- 
chaser at first, are wonderful in 
their efficiency and final economy. 

One of my neighbors when asked 
which improved farm tool had paid 
him best as an investment unhesitat- 
ingly replied,‘‘My McCormick mower 
and hay rake.’’ These machines are 
a necessity on any well-equipped 
farm, for only by their use can we 
gather the large forage crops which 
are beginning to assume so much 
importance on the Southern farm. 
Heretofore our forage has cost us 
too much. You cannot pull fodder 
by hand and feed it profitably to cat- 
tle. It may do very well for driving 
horses, and is unquestionably a splen- 
did food, and the horses relish it; 
but for mules and cattle we must de- 
pend on pea vines, wheat or oats cut 
green for hay, and corn cut stalk 
and all. Here the ‘‘shredder’’ comes 
in, saving untold hundreds of dollars 
to the farmer. It has been estimated 
that there are enough corn stalks 
wasted annually in Georgia, to feed 
all the mules and horses in the State. 
The only trouble with these machines 
is their first cost—$225. This can, 
however, be obviated to a certain ex- 
tent by a number of farmers in a 
community clubbing together when 
they can all reap the benefit with 
only a small individual outlay. The 
McCormick people whose advertise- 
ment appears in this paper, make a 
fine machine with a capacity of 
shucking 25 to 30 bushels of corn, 
and shredding one and a half to two 
tons of forage per hour. From this 
you can see that one machine ina 
community is all that is necessary. 

We must not only learn to do our 
work cheaply and well, but we must 
save what we make. I think our 
friends who have followed me thus 
far in these articles, will admit the 
necessity of new and improved tools 
to put into successful practice the 
new methods of farming. They will 
also admit, I think, that it is next to 
impossible to succeed and become 
independent farming in the old way, 
and also that the farmers who read 
and adopt these new methods are the 
ones who are getting ahead. You 
admit all this and then you straight- 
way begin to make excuses and say 
that you cannot afford to buy these 
things, that they are all right for the 
man who has plenty of money with 
which to pay for them, but as for 
you, itis more than you can do to 
meet your daily expenses, to say 
nothing of paying out money for 
machinery. I know it is, friends, 
and just how you feel about it; but 
you have got to make a start some- 
where, and the sooner you begin, the 
sooner you will get ahead. All that 
is necessary is to make up your mind 
that you must have these improved 
tools to work with, and you will ob- 
tain them quicker than you will 
think. Itis not necessary that you 
should do it all at once. But com- 
mence with the tool you need most, 
a cutaway harrow, perhaps, or a 
mowing machine, and when you 
have secured it see that it is taken 
care of and kept under a shed out of 
the weather, then it will pay and 
help you to get the next most im- 
portant implement; but don’t buy at 
all unless you mean to take care of 
it. I visited a farm some time ago 
on which I saw wagons, plows, har- 
rows and other tools laying about in 
fence corners and under trees, in all 
stages of decay, The owner of this 
farm was continually buying some 
new tool and letting those he had go 
toruin. They told me he was heav- 
ily in debt, and I did not wonder at 
it after one look at his place. 

The entomologists of Europe and 
Amerion are working together to 
their mutunl advantage. They are 
constantly keeping in touch with 
each other and movements are now: 
on foot in the direction of inter- 
changing beneficial insects. From 
Europe this summer will be imported 
living specimens of a tree-inhabitant- 
ing beetle that eats the caterpillar of 
the'gipsy moth, and which will very 
likely also eat the caterpillars so 
common on the shade trees of the 
East. 


—————~  — o- 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


‘‘When the other fellow gets rich, 
it’s luck, 
Just blundering luck that brings 
him gains ; 
But when we win it’s a oase of 





pluck, 
With intelligent effort and lots of 
brains.”’ 





Horticulture. 


SPRAYING AND FERTILIZING ORCHARDS 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

' In order to get the most from the 
orchards there is nothingjlike thor- 
ough spraying every season and lib- 
eral fertilizing with ashes and com- 
mercial and barnyard manures. No 
surer protection against blights, 
droughts and other injuries can be 
conceived. The force of this is not 
always appreciated. Some times it 
is necessary to have a lesson brought 
straight home. Well, if one wishes 
to learn by experience, take two 
orchards or two parts of the same 
orchard, and spray and fertilize one 
and neglect the other. Keep at it 
for two or three seasons, in order to 
make sure of the results. If this 
does not convince one of the value of 
spraying and fertilizing, then you 
are justifiea in giving up both prac- 
tices. Some times exceptionally 
good seasons will not make the dif- 
ference between care and neglect of 
an orchard very apparent. When 
the blights and insects are not around 
in the orchards much, and the sea- 
son is well adapted to produce good 
crops of fruits, even the neglected 
orchards will show a fair yield ; but, 
then, every orchard in the country 
is full, anditisno sign of farming 
that one has raised a good crop. 

It is the off season that tells. 
When all other fruit trees are in- 
jured by the blight, insects or dry 
weather, then is the time that your 
trees will pay the mostif full. Itis 
in the off season that the experienced 
horticulturist makes his greatest 
profits. He has fruit to sell when 
nobody else has, and the high prices 
he receives for it make his profits 
large and satisfactory. It costs to 
fertilize and spray the trees every 
season; but the work will pay if 
done thoroughly and economically. 
The spraying should be so thorough 
on every tree and on every side and 
part of the tree that no insect is 
missed. Only in this way will the 
tree be absolutely guarded against 
attack. The fertilizing with ashes 
and manures should be conducted in 
the same thorough and economical 
way. Nota load of either should be 
wasted. Only so much as the trees 
and vines need should be used, and 
some years the soil may get so full 
that nothing but a little stirring and 
plowing will be needed. We do not 
wish to overfeed the soil lest it 
should get sour. Trees growing on 
rich soil, supplied with ashes, potash 
and phosphoric acid, will grow so 
thriftily that they will not be very 
susceptible to the attacks of insects 
and blights. They form their own 
protection in the strong, vigorous 
growth of root, trunk and leaves. 

A. B. BARRETT. 


VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 








Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amoynt to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’”’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 


market, but not for many years, we | / 


firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 

Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Protessor of Agriculture in 


Rutger’s College and Director of: 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta. | 


tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 

Thousands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertilizers unsuited to 
the land to which it is applied;which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 


We will also senda copy of ‘‘Fer-| 


tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
We will send 
The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 
Safer ’s ‘Principles of Agricul- 
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every dollar you expend for paint 


COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY Buffalo. upon application. 
Louisville. 


JRE you getting what you Pay for> 
Not if you are buying Mixtures 
Barytes and similar makeweights 
or adulterants falsely labeled “White 


Lead ;’’ but you can get honest value for 


if you 


buy any of these brands of Puye « old 
Dutch process”” White Lead (see margin), 
With Pure Linseed Oil they make the only 


paint that will give permanent satisfaction 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD com 
PANY’'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent free 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 





increasing your operating expenses ? 


% ; 
DOES _ IT, P: 

your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your saw, 
occasioned by the boxes being out of line? 
DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill of yours when 
you can make its output from 25% to 334% greater, without 


YOU know it don’t and WE know it don’t. But we havea 

remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes 

# and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed 

Works. “A dollar saved is a dollar made.” You can readily 

see how much we can save and make for you if you are enough 
interested to investigate. Our circulars tell much. 





to have to 
shut down 


SAW 
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SALEM 
IRON 
KORKS 


SALEM KC.USA. 








Sows all grain perfectly in an nantity desi 
lever. Raising ho xf A 


fertilize: 


eas 
red. 


THE SP ANGLER Low Down Grain and Fertilizer Driji 
is made with EITHER WOOD OR STEEL FRAME. Force re ee rr srr | 


feed as to grain, grass seed and fertilizer. Bein 
it is easy to fill, easy on the wheels and 


g low-down | 
to handle. By 
agger and lift 


oes shuts off all feed, Land, grain, grass seed and 
r measures all tested and correct. Pin or spring hoes, The 


easiest draft known. Don’t buy a grain drill of any kind until you 
— more about this one. General farm machinery catalo E. 








SPECTACLES 


vita 2 EYEGLASSES 

t y Competent Opticians by our 

New System Romie Henetenenie B Y M A i & 
Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 
OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who ruin your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 
amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost 


| CLOBE OPTICAL CO., 


Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer. 


Baltimore, Ma- 


















$5,000 DEPOSIT 





R. R. FARE PAID 
200 FREE 


oes 


Write quick to 





Scholarships offered. 
‘WA.-ALA. BUSINESS COLLECE, Macon, Ca. 
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LT ON HONOR.| 


Strong, heavy castings; forged 
loops; steel lined; double and 
compound brass beams, Eve 
Part interchangeable. Stand- 
a O ard white beam box. 


Offer, ean 
Write for free'catalogue. 
OSGOOD SCALE CO. 

















NO OTHER Co. 


has ever tried to weave a heavy fence so closely 
spaced as PAGE Rabbit Proof or Cemetery Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


=> 


Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts. 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South 


RY 3. B. KILLEGREW, 








of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains ,about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character: 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving® 
by Scribner, our greatest grass eX- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grassed 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book cow 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and ai! the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United States 


| Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 80 copies this valt- 
able work on hand, and, unt 
further notice, will send oné 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s Grasseé 
and Forage Crops” to any ad 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive F 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year * 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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